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Wherever the New Remington Standard 1 2 
is placed in an office, the operators are invari- 
ably enthusiastic in its praise—so outstanding 
are its many superiorities. And who are bet- 
ter able to judge typewriters than the women 


and men that make typewriting a profession? 


Examine this new model and 
see the many fundamental im- 
provements that Remington has 
made in typewriter construction. 


Then you will readily understand 


G.We believe we make 
the best typewriter rib- 
bon in the world —and 


its name is PARAGON 





why operators everywhere are turning to the 
New Remington 12. We invite comparison 
on every count—whether ease of operation, 
quality of work, or reliable service. We will 
gladly place a Model 12 in your office on ex- 
amination. If you are not convinced that it is 


today’s greatest typewriter value 
—we don’t expect you to keep it. 

Just call the nearest Reming- 
ton office. Easy payment terms 
if desired. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway, New York: Branches Everywhere 
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The woman who 
entertains well— 


'THERE’S something indescribably fine about the 
woman who entertains well. From the cheery appear- 
ance of her home to the service she so deftly affords— 
everything is so natural—yet so charmingly different. 


Such splendid hostesses, once very rare and belong- 
ing enly to the idle classes, are now to be found every- 
where. They grace homes in every walk of life—mak- 
ing them happier through the many friends they 


attract. 


Advertisements keep these women ahead of the 
commonplace. Advertisements tell of the newest and 
most delightful things. Advertisements announce 
new customs and practices. They tell what the world 


approves as correct. 


The woman who entertains well must read the ad- 
vertisements. Not only to keep pace with progress— 
but to learn how to do so on a limited purse. For ad- 
vertisements are more than harbingers of style—they 
are announcements of economies that may be prac- 


ticed safely. 


sf 


Read the advertisements— 
to know what is new, what is correct— 
and what is economical 

































































2 THE ROTARIAN A} 19 
eens Quran 
| Y “ 
HH} | 
ie 
| Eastward or Westward | a Pitti 
| —~ 
—No Finer Water Trip HI! | \ HEN spring comes and the weather 
HT! | off the windows we start wondering 
| ae " ne ger ee fe ||| | beyond the end of the street. This desire to ki 
“njoy the comforts and delights of an ex H| | folks and other lands, to have the world thorough 
] hilarating water trip to and from the Con- || | cleaned, and to get a bit closer to Nature is reflect . 
vention, and side trips up the Great Lakes magazines just as surely as editors succumb to the 
| to Duluth or down the St. Lawrence to | passion for garden seeds. a. 
Hit Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay. <A ||| ., So in this April Number you will find not 
specially organized R Tg eae || thrill of adventure in distant places, the picture 
pecially organized Kotarian trip will leave | fringed seas, but also some hints on obtaining 
Hi Cleveland June 19th for Duluth and return. | quaintance with all humanity, for “books are blo 
| Seven glorious days of health and recreation || the garden of thought.” 
Hii on the (creat Lakes Going eastward, you | | Among the contributors to this issue are sev: 
II] can leave Cleveland June 19th and connect 1} | —— oo have frequently been mentioned 
I] with steamer leaving Toronto June 20th for | | SOEREy 6 ER. * * * * 
the world-famous “Niagara To The Sea” trip. Such things as the attempt last year to scale Moy 
1] the fairyland of the Thousand Everest, will stir your latent ambitions; “Chasing the Pe 





Islands; the thrilling descent of the rapids to 
Montreal; up the historic St. Lawrence, for 
300 years the highway of adventure, to the 


1] Through 
| 


entrancing old city of Quebec and up the | 
passing Capes Trinity and Eter- | 
i] nity, higher than Gibraltar. Liberal stop- {| | 
overs for sightseeing. A trip whose delights 
| you will remember always 


Saguenay, 


HH} Send 2e in stamps for illustrated booklets, map 
HI and guide, to John F. Pierce, Passenger Traffic 
Hy Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 22° 
| Cc. 8S. L. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 















































Tickets on sale daily 

commencing June Ist | 

Chicago to Denver, Colo- 

rado Springs, Salt Lake 

City, Lander and Casper 
and Return 


Tickets on sale daily 
commencing May 15th 
Chicago to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Portland, Tacoma, and 
Seattle and Return 
The National Parks, the Black Hills and many other Western 

seenic localities. 

Favorable stopover privileges. Liberal return limits. Wide choice 
of routes. Fast, splendidly equipped through trains leave Chicago 
at convenient hours daily. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


Ask for booklet “Forty Ways and 
More to California and North Coast” 
and other descriptive folders. 


C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 





hicago Passenger Terminal 

















Idea” will give cause for reflection; “What Is the W 
Court?” will answer a very much discussed questio1 
* * * * 


“THE extension of Rotary received new impetus in Febry 
ary with the formation of two new districts, one in Franc 
and one in Italy, and the establishment of a branch of t} 
Secretary’s office at Zurich, Switzerland. All these fact 
will have a far-reaching influence in the extension 
Rotary in Europe. Perhaps the most immediate react 
will be felt at the Cleveland convention where the 
tricts will be represented by their delegates. 

* * * * 

Incidentally, the host club is working hard to make t 
next convention a memorable affair. By all accou: 
pageant will establish a new record for elaborate pro 
tion. Everyone who ever attended a circus has felt t 
thrill of a chariot race. But those who have the plans 
hand say that a race around the saw-dust rings will be 
tame affair compared with the Ben Hur chariot race. Th 
producer and the convention authorities have the resource: 
of the New York Hippodrome at their command, and con 
bined with the facilities of the Public Auditorium at C! 
land, promise much in the way of dramatics and spect 
stage effects. We didn’t intend to dwell so coe on just 
one feature of the convention; there are a hundred other: 
being planned by Cleveland Rotarians for the twelve o 
fifteen thousand guests which they are expecting in Jun 


N 


EANWHILE the editors of THE ROTARIAN keep cor 
stantly in mind the interests of Rotarians and Rotary 
world wide. With nineteen hundred clubs already chartered, 
and new ones coming in at the rate of three hundred a year, 
our task is not always the easiest imaginable. We try t 


acula) 


| steer a straight course, and keep the ship at an even kee 


. * * ~ 
A recent check on the mail of the editorial department 


showed that in one month we received more than sixt) 


magazines, about fifty pamphlets, and the same number 0 
manuscripts. There were several hundred club publications 
representing five different languages; and probably a hun- 
dred miscellaneous contributions ranging from spring poetr 
to an invective against Red propaganda in the United States 
This does not include the newspaper clippings, etc., for- 
warded by club correspondents and interested readers. 
* * * * 

Whatever success we have had in securing and present 
ing month by month a composite picture of Rotary has 
been largely due to the real co-operation we have receivec 
from clubs and individual members all over the world. I 
is the promise of their continued co-operation which makes 
us optimistic of doing as well—perhaps better— the 
future. 


Who’s Who—Among Our Contributors 


HE Rt. Hon. Sir Esme William Howard, K.C.B., K.C.\1.G., 

has had a distinguished career in the British diplomat 
service. He was born at Greystoke Castle, Cumberian¢. 
and was educated at Harrow. His official duties have ‘ake! 
him into many parts of the world, and he had a ta:‘e ©! 
army life with the Yeomanry in South Africa. The a:tcie 
which we present in this number is an adaptation from 2" 
address wae he delivered before the Rotary Clubd © 
Washington, D 
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tain T. G. Longstaff, M.A., M.D., was born in Wim- 
and educated at Eton and Oxford. He served with 
and India from 1914 to 1918, when he retired with 


THE ROT 


Love of the high altitudes induced him to climb in the! 


Caucausus, Himalayas, Selkirk, and Rocky Mountains. 
‘8 he was awarded the Gill Memorial by the Royal 
nhiecal Society for his journeys in Himalaya and 
‘He is a member of the Alpine Club, honorary mem- 
the Appalachian Mountain Club, member of the 
Club of Canada and the Club Alpino Italiano. He 
, surgeon member of the Mount Everest Expedition 
29. Besides climbing and big-game shooting, he has 
a frequent contributor to the Geographical and Alpine 
ils. 
omas M. Steele attended Trinity College and Harvard 
School and spent several years as an attorney before 
ng his present post as president of the First National 
in New Haven, Connecticut. His work in New York 
ial, claims and corporation lawyer, and as a member 
firm of Hughes, Rouds, and Sherman, brought him 
opportunity to assist Charles Evans Hughes in the 
is insurance investigation. He is a member of the 
rican Bar Association, the Connecticut Bar Associa- 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
nber of Commerce and Rotary. 

Walter W. Head is a native of Adrian, Illinois, and 
ved his education at normal school and business college. 
as been for several years a prominent figure in Omaha 

inking circles, has done much community-service work of 

kinds, and is a regent of Creighton University. 


ous 

Herbert H. Stalker is a past secretary of his Rotary club, 

ind has served on the Publications Committee of Rotary 

International. He is the head of the advertising agency 
iring his name at Toledo, Ohio. 


James Roe is the author member of New York Rotary, 
nd special correspondent for several metropolitan papers. 


s a past president of the American Bankers’ Association. | 


He has recently returned to America from an extensive 
trip throughout European countries in behalf of New York | 


ewspapers. 

Donald A. Adams is in the insurance business and is a 
ecturer on business law at Yale, and a graduate of the law 
school of that University, which he reached by way of 
Carleton College, Minnesota. He is a native of Wisconsin, 
and reversed Greeley’s celebrated advice by going East to 
eek his fortune. Amongst other things he holds several 
ecretaryships including that of the Connecticut Automobile 
Club. He is also the first vice-president of Rotary Interna- 
tional and chairman of its finance committee. 


Arch C. Klumph has the unique distinction of being presi- | 


dent emeritus of Cleveland Rotary. His versatility is illus- 
trated by his being at once a well-known lumber man and 
a prominent member of the Hermit Club—an organization 
of business men with musical and dramatic tendencies— 
an ex-member of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, an 
apostle for Rotary extension in Europe. Incidentally he has 
received much notice in the public prints as one of the 
best-dressed men in Rotary. 

George T. Guernsey, Jr., is a former president of the 


Rotary Club of Independence, Kansas, a past district | 


governor, and former member of International commit- 
tees. He is now chairman of the Classifications Committee. 





He is a native of Kansas and once attended a military | 


academy in Missouri where he got so badly burned in a 
fire that they sent him to Colorado to avoid the risk of 
tuberculosis. Finally he reached the Yale Law School by 
way of the University of Kansas. He is interested in bank- 
ing and public-utility companies. 

Inez Wallace Hubbell, wife of Frank Hubbell, Cleveland 
Rotarian, will be one of the hostesses at Cleveland. Rota- 
rian Hubbell is an advertising man, and his wife is a 
contributor to various magazines and newspapers. 

Frank Egleston Robbins is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and secretary to the president of 
the U niversity of Michigan. This post gave him an unusual 
/pportunity to study the personality of the late Marion 
LeRoy Burton; 

\rthur Melville was born in Birkenhead, England, which 
perhaps accounts for his curiosity to know where the ships 
go to. Beloit College, Northwestern University, sundry 
city editors, and the gentle admonitions of Canadian drill 
ergeants all helped to make him a writer. 


John H. Beals, former secretary of the Rotary Club of | 


A¥ 


 inchester, Indiana, tells you some of the things he learned 
en he first undertook that office. After reading his 
ticle you will realize just what an efficient, hard-working 
retary means to the success of a Rotary club. 
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SPRING NECKWEAR 


Never before have we shown so many Handsome 
French Neckwear Silks in Unusual Colorings. 
Above Cravats of French Silk Moire, $6.00 each 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


%. Subhas 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 
Si2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS 
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Rotarians—Why 


not a playground or two for the children— 
Save lives, over 93,000 children killed and 
injured on the streets of our cities within a 
year. Many,Rotary Clubs have already 
outfitted playgrounds with Fun-Ful Play- 
ground Apparatus. Information gladly 
sent on request. 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 
Exposition 1922-1923 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 
Anderson, Ind., U. S. A. 
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SALES Cost CUT 50% 
BY "TELEPHONE 





the remedy. 














A HUSTLING fruit and produce house of Atlanta 
found selling cost too high—and they found 


They needed more frequent visits 


with their customers, and got them. They 
wanted to cover a bigger territory, and did so 
With seventy-five long distance telephone solic- 
itations a day to customers and prospects, a 1600% 
increase in telephoning, they rapidly extended 


distribution, increased business, and slashed sales cost in half. 


The long distance telephone is making 
similar records today for thousands of 
concerns in hundreds of lines of business. 
Salesmen are covering bigger territories 
by telephoning to customers they other- 
wise could not reach. Long trips are 
saved, appointments and solicitations made, 
and goods sold by telephone. Customers 
are pleased. They place their orders more 
quickly and are assured of quicker delivery. 
The telephone is a great factor in buying, 
as in. selling, and it is a powerful tool in 
collections. It is saving millions of dollars 
annually for American business men. 


Are you using the economy of the tele- 
phone in your business as you should? 
Are your present telephone facilities ade- 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


quate, or properly arranged and distributed? 
Are you using an outgrown operating 
system, and are your employees trained 
in telephone use? The telephone question 
is the important one today, in any business 
institution. 


Your concern, by calling the local Bell 
company, can have the Commercial De- 
partment make a study of the telephone 
in your business. In the meantime dont 
wait but save by long distance. The 
telephone on your desk connects with 
the man or concern a thousand miles 
away just as it does with the office in the 
next block. Day or night—now—it 1s 
ready to put you in communication with 
the man you want...... Number, please: 
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“Peace will come when tl 


law, based on righteousness and 
ported by the religious convictior 
the brotherhood of man, can ther 
any hope of a complete and satisf 
life. 

“Parchment will fail, the sword 
fail, it is only the spiritual natur 
man that can be triumphant.” 





realization that only under a reig? 
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his autographed etching is printed through the courtesy of the Rotary 
lub of Chicago, Rotarian Howard G. Carnahan of that club, and the 
etcher, Mr. 


Wallace W. Nichols. 


Calvin Coolidge —President of the United States 


Honorary Member of the Rotary Club of Washington, D. C. 
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The Boy and the Man 


The Message of Boys’ Week 


By WALTER W. HEAD 


Chairman of National (U. S.) Boys’ Week 


OGER BOURLAND, boy mayor of Lancas- 
ter, Kentucky, during the observance of 
Boys’ Week in that city, summed up much 
of the significance of Boys’ Week when he 

said: 

You understand, of course, that the highest ideal and 
greatest standard of any boy is to become a man and to 
act as a man. It is this idea, in your great project, 
that appeals to a boy. 

And it is this idea, also, that should and does 
appeal to a man. Boys’ Week has won world- 
wide recognition because it appeals to the manly 
instinet of both boys and men. It has attracted 
men and boys to each other on a plane of parity. 
It has emphasized the mutuality of their inter- 
ests. Its activities have been founded upon the 
partnership ideal. 

Boys’ Week constitutes the response of men to 
the recognized need for a more definite interest 
in boys. The rapid evolution of our social life 
has brought many changes, but none is greater 
than the expansion of the mental horizon of 
Youth. 

The horizon of the boy of twelve years of age 
has broadened immeasurably. No longer is his 
interest limited to the home and the schoolroom 
and the vacant lot around the corner. His father 
and mother lead an existence vastly complicated, 
compared with that of.a generation ago, and his 
own life has kept pace with theirs. The moving 
picture carries him afar; he travels through 
great cities and in foreign lands; the radio and 
the airplane stir his imagination. 

His mind is alert and restless. He is not satis- 
fied. His parents are not satisfied, as parents 
were a generation ago; new fields, then far re- 
moved, now are near at hand, inviting attention. 
The germ of unrest and dissatisfaction stirs in 
the boy’s blood, just as in that of his parents. 


Some germs spread disease. Some arrest 
disease. Some, in one culture, are healthful; in 
another, are productive of illness, decay, and 
death. The germ of unrest and dissatisfaction 
may lead men—and boys—to new achievement, or 
it may lead them to disaster. Progress results 
when men’s minds are alert and inquiring, which 
are but other names for unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion. But progress results only when this dis- 
satisfaction is controlled and directed, with good 
purpose to worthy ends. Dissatisfaction, uncon- 


trolled and undirected, produces discord between 
men and decay within a man. 

This general, well-nigh universal change in the 
attitude of men toward one another, and toward 
the home, brought about the need for a more defi 
nite interest by men in boys. The more active 
the mind of a boy, the greater becomes the need 
that its activity be subject to proper guidance. 

The boy must be guided by principle—and he 
must pursue a definite and well-charted course. 
In seeking to lead the boy, we must be guided also 
by principle and must pursue a definite and well- 
charted course. The ideal of Boys’ Week is the 
principle. Boys’ Week suggests the course. 


UT Boys’ Week is not all. The principle of 

Boys’ Week must be carried through the re- 
maining fifty-one weeks of the year if the method 
is to stand the test prescribed for success. The 
man—whether he be a boy’s father or not—does 
not discharge his responsibility by assisting in 
the organization of a Loyalty Parade on the first 
day of May. He does not discharge it by accom- 
panying his boy to church on Sunday. He does 
not discharge it by participating in the program 
of the day devoted to entertainment or that de- 
voted to industry. He discharges his responsi- 
bility only when he practices—fifty-two weeks in 
the year and three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year that which he preaches during the seven 
days of Boys’ Week. 

Boys’ Week is the source of inspiration and the 
symbol of achievement. It is at once the begin- 
ning and the end, but the pathway of solid 
achievement lies in the labor that is expended as 
a result of its inspiration, in order to make of it 
not an empty gesture but a real accomplishment. 

Boys’ Week will be successful only to the extent 
that it spurs. us to greater effort. The rewards 
will be told in the Boys’ Week programs of the 
future. They will be told with greater certainty 
in the achievements of the men who now are boys 
—in the principles of economic and social justice 
which they espouse—in the policies of political 
freedom which they encourage. 

Boys’ Week—a week of joy and hope—a week 
with “sweetly, solemn thought”—no longer is an 
experiment. It has justified the faith of those 
who conceived it. 


I call upon you to help, and I urge that you, in 
turn, call upon men everywhere—to do their part. 
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The Higher Diplomacy 


By Sir Esme Howard 


British Ambassador to the United States of America 


Hit other day travelling in the train, I met a 
fellow-passenger who it transpired in the course 


of conversation was an ardent Rotarian. I asked 


him to explain to me the meaning of the Rotary 
I « 


Club of which, I confess, my knowledge up to then had 
been somewhat perfunctory.. He told me that at the 


back of it was the idea of projecting into one’s daily 
business—one’s every-day life—an ethical ideal. In 
business matters particularly, it was—according to my 
friend—the aim of members of the club to establish 
the rule of the fair deal and the square deal by taking 


literally the words that we should do unto others as we 


would they should do unto us. In fact, I und 
that the old saying that “business is business” 
be superseded—that a man would be no long: 
sidered as having accomplished the whole duty o 
if he prayed on his knees all Sunday, and pre) 
his neighbors all the rest of the week; that the 
“honesty is the best policy” could be faithfully ext 
into: a fair deal even unto generosity is the best | 

My friend told me that Rotary Clubs had 
founded on these principles not only in Americ: 
not only in Great Britain—but in France, Spaii 


and a score of other countries. 
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a good deal of an egoist, and 


| find a good thing, liking to get 
iare of it, I thought at once what 





imirable thing it would be if some 








' 
how can we \ 


cannot give and 


peace with our conscience 





that we have taken a mean advanta 
of our neighbor And looked at from 


this point of view, I think we may sa\ 





would form a Rotary club for 
smatists, and—if they are not too 
| to be named in the same breath as diplomatists 


politicians. Then my fancy took further flights and 


ought of others I could put on the list such as even 
rnalists who really rule us, and possibly, though | 
it with bated breath, even ecclesiastics. I might 
ntion others, but this is as far as my flight of fancy 
vent. What a delightful and pleasant world it would 
to live in if that could be accomplished. We 
n never fear that our neighbor when we met him 


need 


is keeping an ace up his sleeve, and the poorest and 
dullest and the most unfortunate would never feat 
at the richest, the cleverest, the most successful was 


‘ing to make of him one more stepping-stone to riches 


and to success. 

We might even reach that really sublime condition 
when all should honestly and sincerely believe that it 
was better to be duped than to dupe—to be taken in 
than to take in. 

lf you have read that delightful book of Chesterton’s 
on Dickens, you will no doubt remember the passage 
it the end of the chapter on the Pickwick Papers which 
| must give myself the pleasure of quoting: 


Pickwick goes through life with that god-like gullibility 
which is the key to all adventures. The greenhorn is the 
ultimate victor in everything; it is he that gets the most 
out of life. Because Pickwick is led away by Jingle, he will 
be led to the White Hart Inn, and see the only Weller 
leaning boots in the courtyard. bamboozled 
by Dodson and Fogg, he will enter the prison house like 
1 paladin, and rescue the man and the woman who have 
His soul will never starve for ex 


be made a 


Because he is 


wronged him most. 
ploits or excitements who is wise enough to 
fool of. He will make himself happy in the traps that 
have been laid for him; he will roll in their nets and 
sleep. All doors will fly open to him who has a mildness 
more defiant than mere courage. The whole is unerringly 
expressed in one fortunate phrase—he will be always 
“taken in.” To be taken in everywhere is to see the inside 
of everything. It is the hospitality of circumstance. With 
torches and trumpets, like a guest, the greenhorn is taken 
in by Life. And the sceptic is cast out by it. 





The flights of my fancy have, I fear, carried me 
ather far on the wings of the muse of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. I do not know that I indorse all that he 
iys here, although there is a profound truth under- 
3 ing it. For unless we are at peace with our con- 
a cience, how can we have that peace which the world 








that it certainly is a happier and ever 


‘ 
) 


a prouder achievement to be cheated than to cheat, 


be swindled than to swindle, to be taken in than to 


take in. But I think we have hardly reached the point 
of idealism where we should strive to be taken in for 


its own sake. It would be even too egoistic. To b 


taken in, one requires a “taker in,” and we should r 


member that the poor fellow who takes us in also has 
a conscience to guard. We should not wish to lead 


him into temptation 

TO, on the whole | prefer your Rotary plan of the 
square deal. That is the best possible for a still in 
from our everyday 


pe rfect world It would eliminate 


— 


life what Kipling, I think, calls the Jungle Law—th: 


law of tooth and claw which has too long ruled not 
only in the jungle, but in every walk of life including 
especially the relations of nations with each other 

It is difficult and very dangerous I think to lay down 
hard and fast rules governing all international relations 
What is sauce for th 


goose may be sauce for the gander, but it is not by any 


which all are always to follow. 


means sauce for the turkey or the Maryland chicken 
And so we must always be prepared to take circum 
stances into consideration as well as ideals in dealing 
with international questions. But if you men of the 
Rotary clubs will continue to lead the way as you are 
doing by showing us how to adopt the principle of the 
square deal not only in national but international busi 
ness relations, I have little doubt that you will prov 
conclusively and decisively to the politicians and diplo 
matists of the world that it is the best rule to follow in 
international political business also; and I declare to 
you that I, for the little that it may be worth, am willing 
to join an international political Rotary Club on this 
basis, just as soon as ever it is founded 

It may interfere with the natural law of the Survival 
of the Fittest—but I am willing to risk that. The fittest 
is generally the strongest and even from the strongest 
his strength sooner or later passes away, and he is left 
to die, like an old stag who can fight no more, deserted 
and abandoned—a sorry end to a heroic youth and a 
vigorous middle age. 

The Rotary Ideal clashes perhaps with this natural 
law, but I believe it will turn out the better of the two 
and for my part I unhesitatingly give it my vote. 
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At the Top of the World 


Mount Everest towering majestically to a height of 29,002 feet, defying all efforts 
to reach the top This view shows the summit at a distance of ten miles. 


The Siege of Mount Everest: page 11 
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The Siege of Mount Everest 


By T. G. LONGSTAFF, M.A., M.D. 


lhe Difficulties 


HY should 
anyone 
want to 
elim b 

int Everest?” asks 
Philistine. ‘‘What 
you expect to get 
when you’ve got there?” 
[he mountaineer an- 
wers in a huff, “Noth- 
and that’s why!” 

We don’t expect to find 
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4! and the climber natur 
ally begins to boil too! 

To these difficulties 
we may oppose two 
factors: natural ac 
climatization and the 
artificial use of oxygen. 
The latter is invaluable 
in theory, but in prac 
tice has proved most 
“| disappointing; its use 
is attended by some in 
herent objections and 
by peculiar risks which 











liamonds or even coal. 
Much more easily may 
we find death. The adventure holds 
the quintessence of all the prizes of 
the overcoming of difficulties, which 
as usual are our own weaknesses. 
Perhaps Rotarians will understand 
better than most. Nevertheless it is 
an ambitious undertaking to write an 
article on the campaign against Mount 
Everest. It is extremely hard to 
convey any idea of the true difficul- 
ties, even to mountaineers, unless they 
have themselves experienced the numb- 
ing effect of high altitude which so 
weaken the power both of the body and 
of the spirit. At 18,000 feet we are only 
getting half our due ration of oxygen; 
at the top of Everest we must be satis- 
fied with one-third; breathing becomes 
a conscious process and a laborious ef- 
fort; climbing upward is one long 
nightmare. Our reduced vitality is less 
and less able to withstand fatigue and 
exposure to the piercing wind, and thus 
we become more and more liable to 
frostbite, and this at temperatures 
which any North-West trapper or lum- 
berjack would laugh at. Yet we are 
liable to sunstroke while our feet are 
getting frost-bitten, for though the 
temperature of the snow is 12 or 14 
degrees Fahrenheit below that of the 
air at noon, the black-bulb thermometer 
registers over 120 degrees Fahrenheit 
when directly exposed to the sun at 
23,000 feet. Evaporation, again, be- 
comes incredibly rapid, as indicated by 
the absence or peculiar character of 
the snow, which evaporates into the 
thin dry air apparently without melt- 
ng. Since normally we eliminate much 
moisture by the lungs and since here 
e must breathe twice as fast and per- 
force with our mouths open, we are 
now losing about five times the normal 








oa Photo by courtesy 
of Mr. George Binney 


Above—The party which made the great 
climb to 27,000 feet without oxygen on 
May 21, 1922, all more or less frost-bitten. 
Left to right—Major H. T. Morshead, Col. 
E. F. Norton, T. T. Somervell, and G. L. 
Mallory. Below, in oval—A. C. Irvine, 
who, with Mr. Mallory, on June 8, 1924, 
climbed to within 800 feet of the summit. 
Both lost their lives in the attempt to 
reach the top. 


amount of water. We lose weight at 
the rate of a pound a day, and develop 
sore and inflamed throats with a trou- 
blesome cough which makes our breath- 
ing still more difficult. To replenish 
this waste we must melt snow, a hor- 
rible process at the highest camps. 

Even with specially designed stoves 
and on a still day, one is lucky to get a 
drink after an hour’s exhausting effort. 
As for cooking, you can hardly heat 
water to 150 degrees Fahrenheit, in- 
stead of to 212 degrees Fahrenheit as at 
sea level. It is this progressive reduction 
of the boiling-point that limifs the abso- 
lute altitude attainable by man, for at 
about 50,000 feet it falls to 98.6 degrees 


nearly caused a fatal 
accident in 1922 and 
may well have been the cause of Mal 
lory and Irvine’s death. But in na 
tural acclimatization we have a faith 
ful ally. Physiological changes occur 
in the body making it more efficient 
towards its changed environment. We 
find that the higher and the oftener we 
go to great altitudes the quicker we 
shall acclimatize in the future. But 
there seems to be for everyone some 
point at which the advantage of this 
beneficial physiological change is over- 
balanced by the general loss of vitality 
induced by the combined hostilities of 
the mountain. Thus continuous exer- 
tion, excessive fatigue or long expo- 
sure to bad weather conditions, produce 
such a strain on the body’s resistance 
that the benefits of acclimatization are 
temporarily wiped out. Hence it is that 
experienced climbers have long main- 
tained that we need perfectly fresh men 
for the final assault, whose depots and 
camps shall have been laid by the 
efforts and exhaustion of others—those 
others who should share equally with 
the actual climbers in the credit of the 
achievement. For the conquest of 
Mount Everest is not like that of an 
ordinary mountain, whose ascent is to 
the merit of three or four self-reliant 
individuals; we must call up military 
methods and ideals to our aid—organ- 
ization, leadership, discipline, co-opera- 
tion—and each individual must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice his own personal 
chances for the success of the collective 
enterprise. 

Mount Everest is undoubtedly the 
highest mountain in the world. Its 
height is probably 29,200 feet, but there 
is no way known to science of deter- 
mining absolutely the exact altitude of 
any very high peak; we do not yet suf- 
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The Mount Everest caravan, headed 


cross- 


by General C. G. Bruce, C. B, 
ing the great Tibetan plateau in 1922, 


a journey of more than 300 miles. 
ficiently understand the tricks that 
gravity plays below it and those the 
refractive powers of the air play above 
it. We checked our own heights by 


observing with a theodolite at the Base 
camp, the angle of depression down- 
wards from the summit, taken as 29,002 
feet. It is that mountaincers 
should have looked covetously on such 
The first obstacle has always 
been a political one. On the south is 
the independent state of Nepal, whence 
we recruit our Gurkha Regiments, but 


natural 


a prize. 


whose high-caste ruling-classes have no 
sympathy with European theories as 
applied to Orientals rigorously 
close their country to European travel- 
lers. To the north Tibet which, 
under Chinese tutelage preserved a still 
more rigid isolation. In 1907, the jubi- 
lee year of the Alpine Club, General 
(then Major) the Hon. C. G. Bruce, 
Mr. Arnold Mumm (then Honorary 
Secretary of the Alpine Club), and the 
writer, obtained leave from the Govern- 
ment of India to make an attempt to 
reach Everest through Tibet. This was 
subsequently vetoed by the British 
Government for fear of exciting Rus- 
sian susceptibilities—while by a diplo- 
matic subterfuge Dr. Sven Hedin was 
given the utmost possible unofficial 
Government assistance—for which he 
has since proved truly grateful in a 
variety of devious ways! However, we 
celebrated our jubilee by the ascent of 
Triscool which though only 23,400 feet 
high, still remains the highest mountain 
in the world the complete ascent of 


and 


lies 


which is accepted beyond cavil, though 
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the Duke of the Abruzzi beat our alti- 
tude record by over 1,000 feet only two 
years afterwards. 

Again in 1909 General Bruce, a great 
favorite at the court of Nepal, succeed- 
ed in gaining permission for the two 
of us to go up and reconnoitre the south 
side of Everest through Nepal. This 
again fell through only from reasons 
of policy. In 1913, Captain J. B. L. 
Noel made a plucky attempt, but was 
turned back by the Tibetans near 
Tashi-rak. Meanwhile China had par- 
taken of European ideals, but became 
the prey of warring factions and her 
constitution was gradually undermined. 
The Tibetans drove the unsupported 
remnants of the Imperial troops and 
officials back to China, assumed control 
of their own country and established 
friendly relations with the Government 
of India. Thereupon General C. G. 
Rawling, an experienced traveller, or- 
ganized an expedition by the Tibet 





At left—General C. G. Bruce, C. B.. 
leader of the Mount Everest Expedi 
tions of 1922-24; honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Aberdare, Wale. 


route, but this was stopped 
Great War, where Rawling met 
lant death. 


The First Exploration: 192! 

N 1920, Colonel Sir Francis \ 

husband, president of the Royal G 
graphical Society, well known fo: 
pioneer work in High Asia, undert 
to organize the campaign in allial 
with the Alpine Club under the pr 
dency of Professor Norman Collit 
F. R. S. The necessary permission 
obtained from the Tibetan Governm 
The sympathy of the Government 
India was readily secured; the hon 
Government refrained from _ interf 
ence; and sufficient funds were ra 
from subscription by members of 
two societies. So in 1921, under thes 
auspices, Colonal C. K. Howard-Bur) 
was placed in charge of the first 
liminary expedition. They followed t 
route already decided upon by t! 
who had studied the problem, 
ling north from Darjeeling ove: 
relatively low passes leading to Pha! 
in Tibet and then westward throug 
the desolate high!and country rou! 
Kanba Dzong to Tingri and so sout! 
the northern foot of Mount Eve 
distance of over 300 miles, the 
portion through country never Delor 
visited by any European. 

Tibet is a fascinating country « 
flung ranges, vast spaces and 
skies, but treeless and wind-swep't 
climate is very trying and a v1 
form of dysentery is very preven 4 
Kellas, the most experienced Him» ay i 
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mber of the party, his strength 
by previous hardships, died at 

. Dzong and Raeburn whose 
had been well proved both in the 
ind the Caucasus, had to be in 
back to India, while all the rest 
party suffered more or less from 
isease. Howard-Bury had to es- 
friendly personal relations with 
betan officials along the route and 
o gain the confidence of the inhab- 
Majors H. T. Morshead and E. 
Vheeler, R. E., succeeded in survey- 
the country and giving us the first 
irate map of the mountain itself. 

a map was an absolute essential 
future work. Wheeler’s survey of 
Rongbuk glaciers, carried out un- 
circumstances of extreme hardship, 
ng a particularly valuable asset. Dr. 
ron, the geologist, brought the start 

g news that Everest held sedimen 

ry rocks; that the bed of that old 
ea we call Tethys had been forced 
bodily upwards to make the highest and 
t recent of the great mountain 
ranges of the world and was not, as had 
been supposed, a mere intrusive mass 
of plutonic rock. Wollas- 
ton brought back new 
mammals, birds, reptiles, 
insects, and plants which 
in the hands of specialists 
at the British Museum 
have afforded occasion for 
many technical papers. 

The actual “alpine” ex- 
ploration of the route now 
fell to George Leigh Mal- 
lory and G. H. Bullock. 
As always, this involved 
much traversing of un- 
known glaciers and climb- 
ing of subsidiary peaks 
for the sake of the views 
they give of the country 
ahead. The more nearly 
you approach a great 
mountain the less you can 
see of it. The shoulders 
and spurs of intervening 
peaks seem to spring from 
the parent mountain itself, 
while they are in reality 
separated from it by un- 
suspected gorges choked 
with glaciers. 

Thus it cost three 
months’ hard work on the 
glaciers or above the snow 
line, throughout the bad 
weather of the monsoon, 
to find a practicable route 
up the mountain. A gla- 
cier wall 1,000 feet high, 
leading from the highest 
basin of the East Rongbuk 
glacier to a saddle at 
23,000 feet directly below 
the northeast shoulder of 
verest was climbed on 
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. Longstaff 
An ice pinnacle on East Rongbuk Glacier—1922. An idea of the size 
can be gained by comparison with the figure of the man at the foot. 
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24th September, 1921, by Mallory, Bul- 
lock, and Wheeler, who were thus the 
first human beings to set foot on 
Mount Everest. For convenience this 
saddle was christened “the North Col” 
which is in Tibetan “Chang La” 
names soon to be familiar with both 
the British and Tibetan climbing fra- 
ternity. By putting together Mallory’s 
report, Wheeler’s map, and the photo- 
graphs obtained by the party, experts 
were now in a position to form a con- 
sidered judgment on the problem. The 
object of the first expedition had been 
achieved. 


The First Assault: 1922 

N 1922 a second expedition went out 

under the leadership of General 
Bruce, with Col. E. L. Strutt, one of the 
most experienced members of the 
Alpine Club, as second in command. 
The party consisted of the old cam- 
paigners, Mallory and Morshead; T. H. 
Somervell, the redoubtable mountaineer 


and universal genius; G. I. Finch, ac- 
counted as good as an alpine guide and 
our oxygen expert; Major E. F. Nor- 








ton, a fast goer and a distinguished 
soldier; Dr. A. Wakefield of Labrado: 
fame; Captains C. G. Bruce (a cousin 
of the General), and C. J. Morris, of 
the Gurkha Rifles with C. G. Crawford 
of the Indian Civil Service, who served 
in the War with a Gurkha Regiment, 
as interpreters and transport officer 
Captain J. B. L. Noel, crack pistol shot 
of the Army, came as photographer and 
cinema expert; while the writer filled 
the role of doctor, naturalist and back 
number. 

The success ultimately achieved on 
this expedition was mainly due to 
Bruce’s consummate knowledge of the 
peoples of the Himalaya. In the East 
you learn that there is no such thing 
as equality; the world is made up of 
differences; all races have good qual 
ities, but the combinations vary. Bruce 
picked a Tibetan tribe living in Nepal 
and speaking both languages—and they 
flocked to his name for enlistment in 
Darjeeling. These Sherpas are hardy, 
courageous, _sport-loving, 
anti-prohibition, boisterously cheerful, 


markedly 


and when once you have gained their 
respect, reliable and de 
voted. We knew well that 
the effort of continuous 
climbing would be so 
severe that, unless the 
climbers could be saved 
the labor of carrying up 
their own camp equipment 
and supplies, they would 
be utterly exhausted be 
fore they possibly could 
reach the summit. Fifty 
of these men, after medi- 
cal examination, were 
carefully selected out of 
some two hundred volun- 
teers by General Bruce 
and his cousin, Captain 
Geoffrey Bruce, both dis 
tinguished officers of Gurk 
ha Regiments and fluent 
in their several languages. 
They were properly out 
fitted and looked after on 
the march. When we got 
to work on the glaciers 
their most remarkable 
characteristic was the way 
they entered into the 
sporting aspect of the 
business. I had insisted, 
as doctor, that a fresh 
batch of porters should be 
used for each attempt on 
the mountain. But when 
the first batch up at the 
North Col were due for re- 
lief they refused to budge. 
They declined to share 
their. glory with the 
others; it gave them a 





pull with the ladies at 
home. (Cont'd on page 28) 
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N FEBRUARY 24, 1923, the 
late President Harding ad- 
dressed to the Senate of the 
United States a message ask- 

ing that the Senate consent to the ad- 
herence by the United States to the pro- 
tocol establishing the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, subject only 
to four conditions set forth in a letter 
from Secretary Hughes which accom- 
panied the message. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations promptly 
requested that the President answer 
certain questions relative to his views, 
which request was instantly complied 
with. The Senate took no action. 
However, the matter did not rest 
there. Through what we may fairly 
assume to have been concerted action, 


Secretary Hoover made an address on 
the subject on April 11, 1923, at Des 
Moines, before the annual convention of 
the National League of Women Voters. 
Harding 


President followed with 


The Peace Palace 
at The Hague 
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another at a luncheon of the Associated 
Press in New York on April 24th; Mr. 
Elihu Root spoke on April 26th before 
the American Society of International 
Law, at Washington; on the following 
day Secretary Hughes delivered a most 
carefully prepared address before the 
same body; and on June 21st President 
Harding made a further speech on the 
subject at St. Louis, elaborating what 
he had previously said. Congress ad- 
journed, however, without any action 
by the Senate to get any further, and 
during the Summer Mr. Harding died 
and was succeeded by Mr. Coolidge. 

On December 6, 1923, President Cool- 
idge, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, again urged acceptance of the 
Court by the United States, using, in 
part, the following language: 


This is not a partisan question. It 
should not assume an artificial importance. 
The Court is merely a convenient instrument 
of adjustment to which we could go but to 
which we could not be brought. It should 
be discussed with entire candor, not by a 


What Is the World 
Court? 


By THOMAS M. STEELE 






political but by a judicial method, wv 
pressure and without prejudice. Partisar 
ship has no place in our foreign relat 


It is the purpose of this article 
discuss the World Court with ent 
candor and in a judicial manner, as M 
Coolidge suggests. 
any room for doubt of the sincerity 
purpose of the Administration, 
is not believed possible, it must 
tainly have been removed by the« 
erated appeal of Mr. Coolidge ir 
message of December 2, 1924, 


whether one wishes the United State 


0 


to give its adherence to the Cou 
not, it cannot be questioned that 
credit or the blame for further 

must be ascribed to the Senate : 
The time has plainly come when 

the duty of every American to int 
himself on this highly important t 
It has generally proved true that 
American people can be truste 
reach right conclusions if they 
rightly understand the facts and it 





If there had bee! 
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i. to the honor of the Ameri- 
that its members can gener 
lied upon to present the facts 
atters of public importance 
impartially. The American 
iation, in August, 1923, gave 
Court its unqualified ap- 
this course has been fol 
the Bar Associations of many 
It is evident on every hand 
public interest is becoming 
ve. What then are the facts? 
‘le will deal with, first, the 
Court; second, its con 
and jurisdiction; 


yf the 
procedure 
ts actual accomplishments. 
vill take up the question of its 
hich carries us back a quar 
entury into history. 
2nd of May, 1899, on the i 
of the Government, 


tatives 


Russian 
of twenty-six 
at The Hague for what is 
the first Hague Conference to 
many matters of international 
t, chiefly concerning the Rules of 
Vi n Land and Sea; but the great 
accom 


powers 


ting work which was 


vas the formation of the Per 
Court of Arbitration. 

econd Hague Conference met in 
107, this time with representatives of 
and, 


five states 
other important 
omplishments, under- 
to maintain the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitra- 
m previously established, 


but under revised and 
aborated rules of 
edure. It would be be- 
de the point to attempt 
at this time to go into the 
articulars of that so- 
alled “Court” is 
enough to quote from John 
Bassett Moore—one of the 

emost of American au- 


pro- 











{ \meriean delegates to the 


rities on the subject of 
nternational law, and at 
he present time a judge 
he Permanent Court 
International Justice. 
idge Moore says: 


T 


The Permanent Court of Arbi- 
is not a Court in the 
y sense. Under its con- 
nal constitution each signa- 
wer may appoint four 
ns, who are called members 
Court. They are ap- 
1 for six years, and may 
ppointed. There are now 
vards of one hundred and 
of them, but they do not 
ite an actual tribunal for 
rial of cases. They form, 
contrary, a panel, or | 
list, from which, when a 
submitted, arbitrators, 
not exceeding five in 
are specifically chosen 
and determine the con- 


the instructions which 
ir. Root, then Secretary 


5 ol State, gave to the 


Photo: Underwood & Underwood. 
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second 


1907, he used the following language: 


“It should be your effort t ng about 
in the Second Conference a development of 
The Hague rribuna into a permanent 
tribunal comp i of idges who are judi- 
cial officers and nothing é ho are pai 
adequate salar who hav r ther occu- 
pation and who will devote th entire time 
to the trial and decision of international 
causes | licial method nd under a 
sense of judicial responsibility. These judges 
should be so selected from the different 
countries that the diff nt systems of law 
and procedure and the principal languages 
shall be fairly represented The court 
should be of such d ity, consideration and 
rank that the t and ablest jurists will 
accept appointment to it and that the whole 
world will have absolute nfhidence in its 


udgments 


T is an important part of our thesis, 


believed to be fully demonstrable, 
that the World Court as now organized, 
and as now actually functioning, meas 
ures fully up to the standard thus set 
by Mr. Root in 1907 
observe that, though the 


1907 


It is important to 
Hague Con 
attain the 
Root, the 


failed to 
it by Mi 


Conference did in fact 


ference of 
lofty goal set for 
agree upon a 
draft of a plan for such a Court, and 
that the Court failed solely because of 
the inability of the conference to agree 
for the selection of 


upon a_ method 


small insisted 


judges. The 


powers 





The distinguished career of Judge John Bassett Moore, American the 
member of the World Court, has received official recognition from 
learned societies, universities, and bar associations of many lands. 
He has written several books including an eight-volume digest of 
international law, and a six-volume history of international arbitration. 


Hague Conference on May 31, 


upon an equality with the great powers, 
while the rreat ver neictead nr ' 
wihiiie tne yreal powers insisted upon 
the larger voice to which they felt 
themselves entitled—with the result 
that no agreement was reache Before 


the conference adjourned, however, 


adopted the following recommendation 


The ¢ nr I 

atory Pow I I t 
hereto a xed ss 4 f th 
establishment of a ¢ t of A i 
and its putting » effect a ‘ is a 
ace sha ached I f 
the 7 1 th ri y + ? } 
Court 


Emphasis hould here be laid upo! 


two point First, the conference did 


actually agree upon a plan for a World 


Court, the vere 


main outlines of which 


closely followed in drafting the statute 


under which the present Court was cor 
stituted. Second, the establishment of 
was blocked solely by the 
agreeing 
electing judge 


such a Court 
impossibility of upon i 
method of 
Ameri 


can Government at once began efforts 


Following the conference, the 
through diplomatic channels, to get th: 
nations into an agreement upon some 


Thess 


Secretaries 


effort con 


Knox and 


Administration, 


method of election. 
tinued under 
Bacon during the Taft 
and under Secretary Bryan during the 
Wilson Administration. At 
one time the United State 
that 
should be chosen according 


proposed judges 
to the plan agreed upon at 
The Hague in 1907 for an 
International Prize Court, 
the essential features of 
which that 
appointed by the 
States, 
France, Italy, Japan, Rus 


judges 
United 
Britain, 


were 
Great 


sia, Germany and Austria 
should always sit, and that 
judges appointed by the 
smaller powers should sit 
in rotation, the Court be 
ing composed of fifteen 
judges, and nine consti 
tuting a quorum. This 
plan, however, never was 
acceptable to the smaller 
nations, and the Court 
was still unborn when the 
World War broke out in 
1914. 

At the end of the 
World War, during the 
peace negotiations, while 
the terms of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations 
were under consideration, 
a telegram was sent by 
the Bar Association of the 
City of New York recom 
mending a provision for 
establishment of a 
Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. It is 


(Continued on page 54.) 
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Chasing the Pet Idea 


HERE runs the _ elusive 
and tricky trout, there the 
confirmed and hopeful an- 
gler pursues with tempting 

bait and expensive rod and line. At 

deep in the wild- 
streams of 


time almost waist 
banked and twisting trout 
Michigan or northern Canada he pits 
his skill and strategy against that of 
his small but uncannily wary adver- 
Sometimes the angler comes off 


sary. 
victorious. If so he is vaingloriously 
boastful. If not, the bait, hook, rod, 


line, or all four, come in for emphatic, 
if not unprintable anathemas. For 
though an angler is supposed to be a 
true sportsman, he seldom gives his 
gamey opponent the same credit for 
winning a battle that he gives himself 
when his silvery speckled prey falls ex- 
into his outstretched landing 
net. That is, in his clubroom recitals 
of conquests. Secretly, no doubt, the 
finny fighter has his respectful admira- 


hausted 


tion. 

Were Vesuvius a trout stream, and 
the only one on earth, there you would 
find trout devotees in abundance, gath- 
ered around the crater, regardless of a 
dangerously impending eruption of 
well-cooked lava. 

Tom Halden and Jim Brackett, fel- 
low trout worshippers, 


By HERBERT H. STALKER 


the tendencies of modern day youth, the 
respective merits of the Neutrodyne and 
Super-Reflex Radio systems and argue 
whether Will Rogers is a humorist first 
and a philosopher next, or vice versa. 

With the blue smoke curling lazily 
upward from a pair of atrocious look- 
ing pipes, surrounded by a grateful 
quietness that business-worn nerves 
find wonderfully soothing, they pass re- 
vitalizing hours, in preparation for the 
grinding realities which await their re- 
turn to Bronton. 


HEY were sitting thus one evening 

in late May the conversation ap- 
parently having run out. After an ex- 
tended silence, broken only by the 
splash of a monster trout jumping clear 
of the water, and the soft rustle of the 
leaves caressing each other in a light 
breeze, Jim spoke. 

“Tom,” he said, “what did you think 
of the District Governor’s speech on 
Rotary Service, last week? Pretty 
good, it seemed to me. He certainly 
pointed out some large opportunities 
for our spare time.” 

Tom deliberately removed his pipe 
from his mouth and slowly tapped it 
free of ashes on the broad arm of his 
weather-worn and creaky rocker. “I 


don’t know as I should say, 


replied. “I am afraid you w 
down as a dissenter from t! 
lished order of things. I am i: 


harmony with all Rotary activi: 
I should not keep my membe) 
think Rotary is doing great wort. 
number of directions. Its effect 
lives of many men is rather remarkab), 
I will admit to you, however (and 
doing so will remind you that my opi; 
ion was asked and not volunteered 
that I was not greatly impressed wi 
the Governor’s speech. Frankly [| thin} 
we have too many addresses on service. 
particularized as to Boy’s Work, Cri; 
pled Children, Social Service, etc., a: 
not enough on Rotary principles in ge; 
eral, applied to personal living an 
business conduct. I sometimes feel that 
we business men, realizing the need of 
an exercise of our sentimental and emo 
tional natures, as an offset to the harsh 
hours of business, rush into thesé yar 
ous activities much too feverishly. Sort 
of a sop, as it were, to the uneasy rea: 
tions caused by some of our business 
deals. We subscribe too quickly, and | 
fear too thoughtlessly, to the ‘appeals’ 
made by enthusiasts for this pet idea 
and that, whose zeal makes it hard for 
them to understand why everybody isn't 
as crazy over them as 





hail from the manufac- 
turing town of Bron- 
ton, Ohio. Tom is a 
lumberman, Jim an at- 
torney. Both are mem- 
bers of the Bronton Ro- 
tary Club. Jim, a jov- 
ial, popular chap, is aa 
very active in club 
work. Tom, the quieter is: 
of the two, goes about 
with a detached air, in- 
of his intro- 
temperament. 


dicative 
spective 
Jim is a noisy fisher- 
man, while Tom angles 
as quietly as he walks 
and talks. Naturally 
Jim’s catch seldom 
equals Tom’s. 

Tom’s fishing shack 
stands in a little clear- 
ing about a hundred 
yards from the bank of 
one of Michigan’s 
famous trout streams. 
There the two cronies 
spend ten days during 
each trout season. Sit- 
ting on the small porch 
in the early evening 


they discuss the day’s 
catch, politics, religion, 





Are We Spreading It Too 


Thinly ? 


‘THe little sketch of an angling trip is really bait for the think- 
It raises a question which has been in the minds of many 
Rotarians, and which is still far from a solution. 
Are we dressing for service as we dress for dinner? Are we 
getting involved in a multitude of more or less formal attempts 
to serve, and simultaneously neglecting the casual opportunities 
which occur almost daily in our homes and in our own business? 
In other words, are we spreading our application of Rotary over 
too much ground, and losing sight of the principle while we help 
promote some pet ideas of other organizations? 
No one would wish to limit the scope of Rotary; no one would 
argue that the so-called “objective activities” do not bring very 
desirable results in many instances. 
is an effort to accomplish world wide good by placing upon each 
individual full responsibility for conditions within his reach. 
The question voiced by the “dissenter” of this story is worth 
serious consideration when we consider the amount of argument, 
both verbal and written, which is raised over cases of youngsters 
beyond parental control, over apprentices who give no indication 
of ever contributing much to their craft. 
the younger generation has had its critics, we owe it to them no 
less than to ourselves to be certain that the condemnation is justi- 
fied, and that we have done everything in our power. 
Some one remarked that such things as police courts, divorce 
courts, jails, etc., are the price we pay for our inefficiency. While 
this comment is not wholly true, it contains enough truth to make 
one wonder whether after all we are really doing our best in the 
places where it counts most. 


That question 


But maybe, after all, Rotary 


While it is true that 


they are.” 

“Why, you old Crab!” 
exclaimed Jim. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter? Out of 
sorts because you didn't 
land a trout this after 


noon? Why, this Boy’s 
Work is a_ wonderful 
thing. I wouldn’t give 


it up for anything.” 
“T haven’t a doubt of 
it,” returned Tom. “I 
wouldn’t have 
stopped. I wouldn't 
have you withdraw 
from it. I wouldn't 
vote to terminate any 
of the activities engag- 
ing the fine enthusiasm 
and splendid efforts of 
so many charming fel- 
lows. The need for 
these things is too re 
grettably apparent. But 
the thought keeps re 
curring to me, Jim, that 
all these activitie- are 
outside uplift anc im 
provement programs. 
Nowadays we ha‘* ‘0 
many of them, not 0n)) 
in the Rotary Club. but 
(Continued on pag: >”) 
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| [TRUE story that hap 
pened in New York-— 


which might find a parallel 
vhere—Fifth Avenue or 
» Street. 


ary 


By JAMES ROE 


lustrations by Lorene Bredeweg 


HE great steel train crashed 

into the subway station. It 

stopped with its deafening 

grinding of brakes and bang of 
ypening doors. As I stepped in I no- 
ticed a young girl seated opposite my 
entrance. She attracted me by her 
quiet dress, demeanor, and posture. She 
was not the usual type of girl seen in 
early afternoon subway travels. 

The nearest vacant seat was a place 
between this girl and a workman repos- 
ng in the corner. I sat there. Almost 
instantly my attention was drawn to 
the passengers seated opposite me. 
There was a neatly dressed young man 
in the corner. Across from me was 
seated a fat, pudgy matron of sour 
mien. Next to her sat a younger ma- 
tron of the habitual shopper variety. 
She wore as nearly flapperish attire as 
her age and figure would permit. She 
toyed feverishly with a piece of gum 
quite as a rabbit chews. If you have 
ever seen ‘a rabbit exercise his front 
teeth on food you have a picture of this 
woman. 

All three of these people had their 
gaze focused on the young woman at 
my left. The youth eyed her curiously 
and furtively. The pudgy one glared at 
her. The Wrigley gymnast regarded 
her as a strange animal. The two 
women had struck up an acquaintance 
through their concern about her and 
they chatted and criticized as gossips do. 

Farther away a well-mannered young 
woman peered occasionally over her 
paper at the object of their combined 

glances and curiosity, but in this 
woman’s gaze there was sympathy. 
Once or twice the laborer in the corner 
to the right of me bent forward to look 
past me at the evident cynosure of all 
eyes. A large muscular fellow on the 
other side of the young woman who 
was the center of all this attention, 
looked down upon her rather hesitantly 
now and then out of cool Scandinavian 
eyes. 

I soon ventured to study this young 
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“Suddenly she . 





. hurried to the door, and took another look at the 


item which attracted her, and laughed her amusement loudly.” 


girl myself. She little grey 
straw hat of the prevalent style—be- 
tween a bonnet and a bell shape. There 
was a blue ribbon running through it 
with a small cluster of flowers at one 
Over a.white shirt waist she had 
on a moleskin coat. Her hands were 
covered with grey silk gloves. She 
wore a blue skirt, black silk stockings 
and black pumps, these last sheltering 
small, well-shaped feet and showing 
signs of more use than polish. 
Altogether she was a very neatly 
dressed person, well formed and good- 
looking. She used no cosmetics, and 
needed none. She fidgeted nervously, 
adjusting and readjusting her coat, her 
waist, her skirt and her hat—alli un- 
necessarily. Frequently, she perused 
briefly an item in the “Help Wanted” 
section of the Times, which lay in her 
lap and instantly burst into laughter. 
At times these paroxysms subsided to a 


wore a 


side. 


gutteral giggle. Whatever it was she 
read amused her very much and 
strangely. I noted that she was utterly 
oblivious of all else but that one “Help 
Wanted” advertisement. 


HE human magpies opposite twit- 
tered and chattered and eyed their 
victim, occasionally nodding or wagging 
their heads. Their thoughts were writ- 
ten on their faces. The one was horri- 
fied and disgusted. The other was stor- 
ing up a weird tale of a wayward girl 
between the rythmic movements of her 
active jaws. This fearful example of 
feminine turpitude would surely be 
fully exploited at home that evening 
and everywhere they might go for 
weeks to come. To them this girl was 
a moral leper, a drug addict, or some- 
thing worse. 
At Chambers Street the Scandinavian 
got out. He stood for a moment at the 


1& 


window to get a better view of the girl 
before the train moved on. The young 
fellow alighted at Fourteenth Street 
without even glancing in her direction. 
He perhaps feared being susp2cted by 
the self-appointed alongside 
him. Just as the doors were closing a 
strong, 

ant-faced 
way 
squeezed 
through with 
a heavy pack- 
age on his 
shoulder. As 
he succeeded 
in evading the 
door he winked 
victoriously at 


censors 


pleas- 
sub- 
engineer 


me. He took 
the young 
man’s vacated 


seat and look- 
ed frankly 
about him in a 
friendly way. 
His smile was 
chal- 
and 


soon 
lenged 
banished by 
the champions 
of virtue  be- 


side him. He 
saw the cause 
of the dour 


looks, studied the girl quickly and a 
sober, sad replaced his 
smile. 

The girl continued to fidget, giggle, 
laugh, and act queerly. Before reach- 
ing Times Square station, I went into 
the vestibule to get a good look at the 
cause of the mixed sensations among 
our fellow-passengers. Just then, she 
looked up and laughed in frank amuse- 
ment at some thought suggested by the 
newspaper item before her. Her face 
was very comely and intelligent. Her 
skin and eyes were notably clear. She 
was an exceptionally pleasant-looking 
girl and bore all the earmarks of gocd 
breeding and clean living. She might 
have been a drug addict feeling the 
effects of her first experiment. 


countenance 


UDDENLY she collected herself, 

folded the paper, which she clasped 
firmly to her bosom, and hurried to the 
door. She still saw no one in the car. 
When she reached the vestibule she took 
another look at the item which attracted 
her and laughed her amusement loudly. 
We left the car together followed by 
the varying gazes of those who re- 
mained behind. I almost unconsciously 
followed her up the steps to the 
crowded _ street. She paused and 


laughed again at the curb and then 
charged across the street amid the maze 
of traffic utterly careless of her safety. 
I zig-zagged after her and followed on 
until we reached a nearby hotel. At 
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the hotel, the girl seemed to come to her 
senses for a brief moment. She was 
evidently in doubt as to whether she 
should proceed. 

Finally, she entered. I noticed a 
plain-clothes man had witnessed her 
plight. I beckoned him to follow. We 

both followed 

the girl into 
’ the lobby, 
Pd where we were 
b/ joined by an 
’ interested de- 
tective. The 
girl was stand- 
ing in the mid- 
dle of the lob- 
by. We ac- 
costed her. She 
stared smiling- 
ly but vacant- 
ly at us as we 
spoke to her 
and simply 
laughed light- 
ly as we urged 
her to a quiet 
corner, where 
we might talk 
to her. There 
we plied her 
gently with 
friendly ques- 
tions and en- 
deavored to en- 
gage her in conversation. She acted 
quite like an aphasia victim. We in- 
terested ourselves in the newspapers 
she carried ‘and offered to help her. We 
inquired about her name and address. 
Still smiling and occasionally laughing, 
she stared blankly at us. 

I thought I detected a tear in her 
eyes. One of my detective friends sug- 
gested she m ght like to go home until 
she felt better. At this hint she seemed 
to straighten herself for resistance. At 
last here was a token of understanding. 
A passing look of alarm gleamed from 
her eyes and she became grave of coun- 
tenance for a second. Then she laughed 
aloud. My two companions were ex- 
pert, however, and they looked at the 
paper she held and laughed. We all 
laughed. A common interest had been 
found. 

“No!” said the girl frankly, as if 
suddenly startled. “No!” she repeated. 
Then she laughed again. 

“No! certainly not,” echoed all three 
of us. “But where shall we go?” asked 
the plain-clothes man. One of the Hotel 
matrons joined us unobtrusively at this 
moment so as not unduly to alarm our 
unwitting guest. One of us suggested 
that we remove our coats on account of 
the heat indoors. Unconsciously the 
girl complied, relinquishing her little 
handbag for hurried secret inspection 
of its contents, but clutching her news- 
paper. When her bag was returned to 
her it was known she had a name, and 


broke 


“The 

down and cried bit- 
” 
terly. 


girl 


A pr H y0 


address, folks, friends, and som 
It was also known that she wa 
ularly interested in a certai: 
man, whom her folks disliked 
even knowing him, and that 

lost her position and sought 

able others in vain. 

The four of us conducted th 
a private parlor upstairs wh 
might feel safe and comfortable 
gain her composure and_ )o\ 
speech. She continued to laug! 
mittently on her way to the e 
and up to the room. Once in the roon 
a pleasant, prettily furnished 
she seemed to change her whol 
tade. She looked alternately relieve, 
and frightened. She sat in an ample 
chair and regarded each of us question, 
ingly. All four of us returned her gaze 
quite frankly and moved about as easily 
and naturally as we could in an 
deavor to make the girl feel quite a; 
home with us. 

“Who are you?” she demanded in an 
eager tone, which denoted a returning 
appreciation of developments about he: 
As she bent forward we saw she rea 
lized something of her circumstances 
and might become communicative. 
Quickly but calmly the house detective 
replied assuringly, “We are friends, 
Mary. George asked us to help you.” 
At the mention of George’s name she 
smiled briefly and swallowed a sob. At 
this point the matron stepped forward 
with the motherly assurance, “Yes, 
Mary, you are among friends who want 
to help you. We had to look into you 
wallet for guidance and George’s letter 
to you furnished the needed clue. Just 
open your heart to us and help us to 
assist you!” 


HE girl broke down and cried bitter- 

ly for a few moments. Then she 
braced herself and laughed. It took a 
little hand-patting to restore her calm. 
She finally regained it and lost it again. 
““My life has been—hell,” she blurted out 
savagely amid a torrent of bitter tears, 
and then relapsed into a paroxysm of 
hysterical laughter. After a little pause 
the matron inquired, “Tell us, Mary, 
about George. What does he mean in 
his letter about your parents’ oppos! 
tion to him and your father’s persecu 
tion?” Mary hesitated, then looked us 
squarely in the face: “George is a fine 
fellow, but we don’t go to the same 
church. My folks are bigoted and sus- 
picious. I am headstrong. I love life. 
They have tried to destroy my hap)! 
ness at home and my chances to work.” 
The house detective chimed in, “The) 
mean right, Mary, but they wouldn't ) 
the first to misunderstand a £ 
George was right at least when he to 
you not to lose your head or get 
couraged. Just take it easy now. 
are friends and we can help you. 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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ell paid that is well satisfied ; 
delivering you, am satisfied, 

herein do account myself well paid; 

nd was never yet more mercenary. 
The Merchant of Venice. 
PE BERE is nothing new to be 
written on this subject. The 
financial policy of our organi- 
zation is the same as it was a 
ago when it was set forth in an 
e by Everett Hill. Our ratio or 
tion of expenditure for any de- 
tment or activity corresponds with 
he figures given by President Hill at 
nto. Our total income is naturally 
some larger than last year because of 
the growth of the organization and our 

expenses are correspondingly larger. 
We conduct our affairs on a budget 
which is carefully prepared by the fi- 
nance commitee in cooperation with the 
Secretary’s Office. This budget is sub- 
mitted to the board of directors and 
must be approved by the board as a 
basis of operation for the year. It must 
necessarily be subject to some revision 
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By DONALD A. ADAMS 


First Vice-President and Chairman of Financ: 


Committee of Rotary International 


the Board of Directors it was agreed 
that this firm of accountants should be 
specifically asked to scrutinize the op- 
erations and accounts of the organiza- 
tion, when they are going over the 
books for the regular audit, to see if 
there could be any savings made. 
Perhaps the time required by the 
public accountants to make their audits 
will indicate how difficult it is to form 
a correct judgment of Rotary’s finan- 
cial policy withqut much study. I 
doubt if anyone could do it who had 
not spent a great deal of time in the 
Secretary’s Office and become familiar 
will all of the programs and policies 
and the cooperation which the Chicago 
office is giving in carrying them out. 
The work of Service to Clubs would 
have to be analyzed and all the files 
which are used in that service would 
have to be inspected. The Extension 
Service would have to be considered 
with all its possibilities, both in North 
America and in other countries, and all 


Rotary’s Financial Policy 


work, that of the Educational Commit 
tee, Boy’s Work, the Editorial, Adver 
tising, and Circulation work of THE 
ROTARIAN, the purchasing and shipping 
sections, all would likewise have to be 
studied department by department. 

I am convinced, from the few weeks 
I have spent in the Secretary’s Office 
since July first, that there is practically 
no waste and that the eighty-five work- 
ers in the Chicago office are doing their 
best to help us carry out a tremendous 
program which reaches all over the 
world. I feel confident that the other 
members of the Finance Committee will 
second this opinion. 


S lnsosagebete the experience of the past 

six months I have received several 
impressions with regard to the conduct 
of our financial affairs and the entire or- 
ganization. The first one has been 
stated. We are operating as econom 
ically as is possible considering the far- 
reaching character of the work and 














and certain reallocations because it is the files having to do with this service the intensive, thorough way in which 


first made up before or at the same 
committees are ness Methods work, the Classification all, , the 


time that the several 
making up their annual 
programs. The finance 
committee cannot know 
in advance how exten- 
sive the work of these 
committees will be nor 
how their programs will 
differ from those of the 
preceding year. If these 
programs are approved 
by the directors and 
call for more activities 
than before, then it is 
practically up to the 
finance committee to 
provide the needed 
money without mate- 
rially upsetting or in- 
creasing the original 
budget. 

Twice a year we have 
a firm of public ac- 
countants go over our 
books and each one of 
these audits requires 
the full time of two or 
three men from the ac- 
counting firm for two 
to three weeks in the 
Secretary’s Office, in 
addition to the large 
amount of tabulation 
Which is done by the 
foree in the office of the 
accountants. At the 


July meeting of the 


Finance Committee and 








The Cost of Doing Business 


OME idea oll the work of Rotary’s Finance Committee may be 

gained when you consider that it takes two or three auditors 
working for two or three weeks to go over the books of the organi- 
zation. Nor is this all: In addition a great deal of tabulation 
is done by the force in the office of the accounting firm. 

The financial problems of Rotary are not essentially different 
now from what they have been for many years, but changes in 
the buying power of the dollar have, of course, been duly reflected 
in organization policies. 

In his comments on Rotary’s financial policy, Vice-President 
Donald A. Adams makes the following points: 

1. “Rotary is operating as economically as is possible consid- 
ering the far-reaching character of the work and the intensive, 
thorough way in which that work is accomplished. After all. 
disbursement of money is being supervised by volunteer work- 
ers . . . none of whom receives pay for the time and effort 
generously expended for Rotary = 

2. “The cost of doing business in every line has greatly in- 
creased in the past ten years, and especially in the United States 
during the last six years. Taxes have increased, office rents have 
increased, salaries and wages have increased, railroad traveling ex- 
pense has increased, etc. Our expense on such items is not dif- 
ferent from that of business houses whose activities reach out 
over a wide territory, or that of educational institutions, or great 
concerns doing an international business with representatives and 
branch houses in various countries.” 

3. “Only one incident has come to my attention since the first 
of July, 1924, where a Rotarian or a group of Rotarians had any 
questions to ask about the policy. There may, of course, be oth- 
ers who question the present budget and method of handling 
Rotary finances, but they have not made their ideas known to 
the Board of Directors.” 

4. “We are dealing in human values and it is almost impos- 
sible to say when the cost is adequate or excessive. I wonder who 
po | venture to say how much it was worth to stamp out yellow 
ever?” 








would have to be studied. The Busi- that work is being accomplished. After 
money is being spent’ by 


volunteer workers- 
our president, directors, 
committee members, 
and district governors, 
none of whom receives 
pay for the time and 
effort generously ex 
pended for Rotary. 
Some are equipped, of 
course, to carry on 
their work more eco- 
nomically than others. 
But the experience of 
the last few years 
proves that the budgets 
we set up are fair and 
accurate. It is well to 
remember that the 
group of men just men- 
tioned are giving to 
Rotary each year serv- 
ices the market value of 
which far exceeds their 
budgets. I am _ also 
quite sure that all of 
these men spend quite 
a little out of their own 
pockets. Some have 
spent much. 
Second—the increased 
expenses which we have 
year after year, have 
been made necessary by 
the lessened value of 
the dollar and by the 
demands of boards of 
(Continued on page 523.) 
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Rollin down 
to Rio” 


Some views from the Sea-Girt 
apital of Brazil 


MID beautiful surroundings and age-old tradition 
A the Rotary visitor finds here an atmosphere o/ 
friendliness and good cheer. The Rotary Club at Rio 
issues a standing invitation to Rotarians to visit their 
club and their beautiful city. A second Brazilian Ro 
tary club is being organized at Sao Paulo, 

' within a few hours ride from Rio. 


















Familiar landmarks—Sugar Loaf Moun. 
tain—I1212 feet above sea level—and the 
Hunchback, a rocky peak 2,300 feet high. 














A bird’s-eye view of Rio de Janeiro. Th 
spires are those of the Candelaria Church, 
begun in 1775 and completed near the end 
of the Nineteenth Century. 
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The Avenida Rio Branco a splendid thoroughfare 
130 feet wide, named after Baron Rio Branco, 
Brazil’s most distinguished Minister of Foreign 








The Municipal Theater—one of the show places of Rio. It i 
Affairs. noted for its elegant marble facade in the French Renaissanc: 
style, and was built at a cost of ten million dollars. 
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The Bay of Botafogo is partly surrounded by a 


residential district where the wealthy planters 
live. The Brazilian prides himself on his ability 


. . A familiar sight to tourists visiting Brazil 
to combine business and pleasure. 


\ . A strong tide often sends the spray to a 
height of from 90 to 120 feet 
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The Botanical Gardens are among the most famous in the 
world. Palms planted in the reign of Dom Joao VWI. a cen: 


“The night has a thousand eyes” and they 
light the path of the Avenida Rio Branco 


lury or so ago, are conspicuous among the tropical vegetation 


which encircles Rio. 



























The sky-line at nigh di : 7 

Sky ght, providing a remarkable view = ; 
! of the Exhibition buildings shied sain dieean tae The famous Avenida de Mangue, 210 feet wide, with the 
house permanent examples of Brazilian art and canal through the center. There are two varieties of 


industry. palm trees, one variety growing to a height of 110 feet. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: 


This article 18 
written especially 
for the women of 
Rotary by Inez 


Wallace Hubbell, 
we ll known 
and the 


Cleveland Rotarian. 


writer, 


wife of a 


Don’t 


OTARY ANNS, I’m one of you 
Rotarian. 


the wife of a loyal 
And some other Rotarians, ina 
moment of “clubby enthusi- 


asm,” suggested that I write a few lines 
on why the ladies should attend the Ro- 
Convention to be held in Cleve- 
I know what is expected 
of me—one of dutiful, 
typed come-on-to-the-convention-and-be- 


tary 
land in June. 
those stereo- 
good articles which always end up with 
“and while the men 
are attending the 
clam-bake, the 
ladies will be given 
a ride through the 
park.” Well, I 
don’t like to disap- 
point the Rotari- 
ans, but if my hus- 
band can stand the 
shock of my writ- 
ing the awful truth 
about this coming Cleveland convention 

I guess yours can too, so here goes. 

I agree with the men on one point. 
The ladies should attend the convention. 
Every Rotarian is sold on that idea— 





“While the men are 
attending the clam- 
bake.”’ 
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I’m sold on it—and I want you to be. 
Whether my analysis of why you should 
come, agrees with that of the Rotarians, 
is a debatable question. Let's see. 
First of all we agree that as men, 
Rotarians are about the world’s finest 
—but after all they are simply men. 
And men get funny ideas—one of them 
is about the real meaning of a conven- 
tion. Now I’m not suspicious by na- 
ture, but when my husband comes home 
and tells me with a pious expression 
that he must pack and rush off to a 
convention in Pittsburgh or New York 
City because business demands it, I 
quickly run into the next room and 
laugh where nobody can hear me. Be- 
cause I learned some years ago that toa 
man a convention means just one 
thing: A good time. They'll deny it, 
and what’s one woman’s word against a 
world of Rotarians. But I’ll say this, 
if you doubt me—don’t try to check up 
on the veracity of this statement, be- 
fore the Cleveland Convention—just 
wait till afterward, and see if, among 
all the heavy duties they encountered, 
there was not an extra percentage of 


A pri 


Inez Walla 
Hubbell 


Cleveland, Oh 


Send Him— Bring Him! 


By INEZ WALLACE HUBBELL 


good times sandwiched in. Now I hea 
some serious-minded person 


“Well, what about it? What’s the mat 


ter with that Hubbell woman anyhow 


—does she want our convention to | 
a funeral?” No 
I don’t! I want 
—the “beautiful 
(at a convention) 
and that’s what 
this is about. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rot 
ian to realize that it is a party. 
party without the post mortems— 
the only way to prevent the | 
from telling you over the Sunday bre 
fast table of June 21st that j 
should have been at This or That, is 
come right along to the convention : 
get the information and the fun of 
thing first hand. Girls, why should 
send our husbands as delegates.to a |! 
tary Convention? Especially afte: 
have been invited to go along. 
And remember, girls, it’s not 
men’s fault if they invite you and y 





“And 


funny ideas.”’ 


men get 


saying 


be a beautiful party 


party you ever had 


I want 
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.ccept. It reminds me of one of 
eighbors, a charming woman, 
husband is devoted to her. The 
ar I was married, my husband 
a néegligé which was beauti- 
t a little too lacy for so practical 
n as myself, and in showing the 
this neighbor, I told her in con- 
. that I was going to send it back 
to the shop where 
it was purchased. 
Right then she 
gave me some good 
advice. “Don’t do 
it,” she said. “Have 
you ever noticed 
that my husband 
never chooses a 
gift for me—that 
on anniversaries, 
ristmas, and my birthday, its always 
check which I receive from him?” 
replied that I had not noticed it, 
and my friend went on, “Well, there 
a lesson around that very situation— 
| once returned a certain gift which I 
onsidered impractical, and from that 
time on, I’ve been forced to choose my 
»wn.” Now, the convention is like that 
if you think it over and decide that 
you would rather have the auto relined, 
or send the oldest boy to private school 
next year, or paper the guestroom, in- 
stead of coming to the convention, 
chances are that you will be allowed to 
lo it. But will he ask you to the next 
convention? Have you not established 
in his mind a precedent of going by 
himself? 





reminds me 
one ot my 


TS 


Anyhow, leaving wisdom out of it, 
why should Rotary Anns miss a party 
which will last four days? None of 
our bridge parties can compare with 
this, which will be just like a big house- 
party. And the President’s Ball. 
Doesn’t that give you a thrill just to 
think of it? To me, there is nothing so 
gorgeous as a ballroom scene where al- 
most every country in the world is rep- 
resented—there is bound to be some- 
thing regal in such a gathering. It 
would be a privilege just to witness so 
elaborate a function. But to be a part 
of it, to make up 
the ensemble, 
swaying to the 
lure of the soft 
music—by the 
way, what are 
you going to 
wear? I hear that 
the skirts will be 
short and flared 
parties this season, and 
compare you know how 

graceful sucha 
gown looks on the dance floor? And 
[ promise you the floor won’t be 
crowded, not even if we all decide to 
dance at the same time. Really, it 
seems we could put almost a quarter 
of the population of the world in that 





“Bridge 
cant 
with this.” 
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new Auditorium of ours, and still dance 
in perfect ease. 

The same thing applies to hotels. We 
have plenty of first-class hotels to han 
dle the convention attendance in per 
fect comfort. You'll love the smart 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of our hotel 
lobbies—the homelike, quiet air of re- 
finement expressed there. And, speak- 
ing of atmosphere reminds me that 
you are coming to Cleveland at the 
very best season of the year. Cleve- 
land is typically a “summer town.” Our 
Chamber of Commerce insists that we’re 
good all the year round, and without 
wishing to start an argument with 
them, I'll say that even if that is so— 
we’re just a little better in summer. 
A June night beside Lake Erie, girls; 
need I say more? 

And what shall we do during those 
morning sessions which the men must 
attend? Well, I'll tell you. If we’re 
not tired from the party the night be- 
fore, we'll go shopping. For you will 
shop in Cleveland, regardless of how 
many resolutions you make to the con- 
trary. When you see the way some of 
these merchants display their wares to 
lure you into their various departments, 
you'll just naturally walk into the 
stores, as though 
you intended all 
the time to pur- 
chase that silk par- 
asol or the cunning 
little perfume con- 
tainer to take home 
to daughter or the 
friend who is keep- 
ing the baby while 
mother and dad are 
“doing” the Rotary 








““Swaying to the lure 
of the soft music.’ 


Convention in Cleveland. You see, I 
wouldn’t deceive you. I don’t want any 
of you to look me up when you get here 
and tell me that I misrepresented the 
situation to you. That’s why I’m try- 
ing to tell you, not what I think you 
should do, but what you probably will 
do. "They’re not always quite the same, 
you know. 

Of course, there will be “high spots” 
to the entertainment program. A visit 
to the Art Museum—it will be worth 
while. Some of the exhibits are won- 
derful and the collections represent 
nearly every country in the world. 
There will be garden parties at the 
various clubs—always great fun, with 
the green sward of the golf courses 
stretching away and the club house 
nestling among the sloping knolls. The 
big Public Auditorium Pageant, direct- 
ed by one of New York’s foremost pro- 
ducers—they are going to give us this 
treat on Monday night, just so we'll 
realize at the start that we’re in for a 
real party. And they do say that the 
“House of Friendship” which is to be 
erected in the basement of the Audi- 
torium, and which resembles the lounge 
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of a large sea-shore hotel, is going to 
be a sensation. 

Yes, the entire line-up sounds invit 
ing—almost fascinating. But let me, 
as a real friend, whisper one little word 
of advice to you who are coming to 
Cleveland from other cities and towns 
It’s this—while you are here, don’t miss 
the biggest thing 
Cleveland has to 
offer—the hospital 
ity of its private 
homes. For no 
where in the world 
(and I say without 
egotism that I’ve 
been around a bit), 





nowhere have I 
found a city which 
is so much a city of 
homes as Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. You 
can sense it, once you get out of the 


“A June night be- 
side Lake Erie.”’ 


business section. 
really live- 
in luxuriant ease, and they certainly 
take advantage of it. I want you to 


People in Cleveland 


-they’ve got the space to live 


absorb some of this hominess and 
Cleveland hospitality and take it back 
with you to your own homes, and | 
assure you that it will stay with you 
long after other features of the Con 
vention have faded from your memory. 
Fortunately, you will be in a position 
to do this very thing, because Cleveland 
Rotarians are going to see to it that 
you are invited into their homes. And, 
if it’s a choice of spending the evening 
at the theater or going to some Rotar- 
ian’s home, get into the automobile, and 
accept the invitation to see how the 
Cleveland Rotarian lives. 

Come to the 1925 Rotary Convention 
all you Rotary Anns. Make up you 
mind that you are coming to Cleveland 

and stick to it. Also start now to 
make preparations. Don’t wait till the 
last minute—there’ll be a hundred little 
things to attend to (you know how it 
always is). So get things going now, 
and don’t let anything change you 
I think you'll say that it’s the 
convention 


mind. 


nicest 
you ever attended 
—and I realize 
that such a state 
ment means much. 
Cleveland wants 
this convention to 
be—the Rotarians 
are doing their ut 
“With the green- most to make it 
sward of the golf a howling success 
courses.” 
and to make you 

glad that you came. And every wife 
of every Rotarian in Cleveland is going 
to have your welfare and comfort at 
heart while you are in our town—just 
as much as though you were our own 
personal house guests. 

We'll be looking for you, girls, on 
June 15th. Don’t disappoint us. 
BRING him! 
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Rotary officials and representatives of Rotary clubs who were 
present at the formal opening of the European Rotary Head- 
quarters Office at Zurich, Switzerland, on February 7th. Standing, 
Franz Turler, Zurich; Edward Unwin, Jr. 
Past President, Rotary Club of London; Hugo Prager, President, 
Cane, Zurich; Mrs. Elvina R. 
Headquarters Office; 
G. Edward Line, London; William C. Atchard, Zurich; Max P. 


left to right, are: 


Rotary Club of Zurich; Oscar 


Kidde, Assistant Secretary at the new 


Sender, Zurich. 


Fiedler, Zurich; Archie G. Sims, Reading, England; and Kar! 
Seated, left to right, are: 
Special Rotary Commissioner for Continental Europe; J. 
Verkade, of Amsterdam, Director, Rotary International; John 
Bain Taylor, of London, Second Vice-President, Rotary Inter 
national; Chesley R. Perry, of Chicago, Secretary, Rotary Inte: 
national; Vivian Carter, of London, Secretary of R. I. B. L., and 
Joseph Clere, Director of the Rotary Club of Paris, Franc 


Fred W. Teelk 
Anton 


No. 12 Theaterstrasse 


numbers are a sort of 
index to the book of 
We use them for refer- 
because they are 
pay much 


CQUSE 
extra 
life. 
ence 

convenient, but we 
attention to them except on dark, rainy 
nights. Then we claw futilely at damp 
matches and wonder why there isn’t a 
city ordinance commanding electrically 
lighted house numbers throughout the 
city. And yet at the beginning of 
February there was much consulting 
of time tables printed in several lan- 
guages Rotary Interna- 
tional had added another house num- 
ber to its list. The number was 12 
Theaterstrasse, Zurich, the address of 
the European branch of the Secretary’s 
office which was formally opened on 
Feb. 7th by Secretary Perry and the 
representatives of six Rotary nations. 
Perhaps “house number” is a bit mis- 
leading in this instance for the rooms 
are actually on the third floor of a 
building devoted to the offices of pro- 
fessional men. But the reception you 


and 
never 





all because 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


get there will be somewhat more cor- 
dial than that usually given in offices, 
so that in time this branch will be rec- 
ognized as a sort of annex to your own 
club meeting place. True, it is a few 
thousand miles away from American or 
Australian Rotary—but travel is get- 
ting easier all the time. If you doubt 
that last statement ask Secretary Ches 
Perry. For in the two months that 
elapsed following the January meeting 
of the International Board, Secretary 
Perry traveled in England, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. 
All this, of course, was not accom- 
plished without help, and it is largely 
due to the kindly help of Rotarians that 
the Secretary managed to get so much 
done in that brief period. But his ex- 
periences indicate the friendly co-opera- 
tion which exists in Rotary, the sort of 
thing you will encounter if you ever go 
to No. 12 Theaterstrasse—or, for that 
matter, to any other Rotary office. 


It is the spirit which accounted { 
all the flowers bedecking the new offic: 
even though most of the Europea 
clubs had only had three days’ notic 
of the event; the spirit that sent Zur 
ich Rotarians happily seeking to p! 


vide stenographers and equipment fo! 


the new establishment; and finally t! 
brought together Vice President J: 
Bain Taylor and Director J. Anton E 
Verkade of Rotary 
Mayor Nagelli of Zurich; Dr. Wett 
stein, the Minister of Justice of Zi 


ich Canton; Vivian Carter, secretary 


of R. I. B. I.; Ted Unwin, past pre 
dent of London Rotary; Rotarians | 
Edward Line of London, Archie Si: 
of Reading, England; Joseph Clerc 
Paris and others who were cordia 
greeted by Secretary Perry, Spec 
Commissioner Teele and by Hugo P: 
ger, genial president of the Rotary Cl 
of Zurich. 

If you had heard the speech made ! 
Dr. Wettstein you would have realiz 
that the people of Zurich like th: 





International; 
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L. G. Sloan, President, Lon- 
don Rotary; Chesley R. Perry, | 
Secretary Rotary Interna | 
tional, and Edward Unwin, 
Jr., Past-President London 
Rotary at the Rotary Birth- 
day Anniversary dinner of 
the London club. At right— 
a page from the autographed 
souvenir, bound in_ leather, 
bearing the signatures of | 
nearly 200 Rotarians, pres- 
ented to Secretary Perry. | 


pirit. Switzerland has long been 
noted for its efforts on behalf of 
nternational co-operation, and 
surely in this land of mountain 
freedom Rotary has a good chance 
to develop. The minister’s speech 
vas delivered at the dinner held at the 
Carleton Elite in honor of the opening 
f the new offices. Hospitality was as 
universal as the languages in which the 
speeches were made. 

Just what part language plays in 
affairs of this sort may best be shown 
by stating that in some European 
countries two hours railway travel in 
any direction brings you to an inter- 
national border—and a new language. 
Hence some nations are practically bi- 
lingual, or tri-lingual or more; while in 
larger countries you may find that only 
a small percentage of the people speak 
inything but their native tongue. Now 
‘onsider the itinerary which Secretary 
Perry followed; it runs something like 
this: Chicago to New York, thence to 





Cherbourg, and from there to Paris; 


L 








Go CHESLEY R. PERRY 


International Secretar 


LONDON DISTRICT ROTARY 


ANNIVERSARY 


FEBRUARY 23rd, 
lersig , Tepresentatives of the Board of Dir R.I.B.I., Distric 
Deleg f Rotary Clubs in District N 3 (Greater London 
zn hereunder to testify our Rotary timents of goodwill thr 
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from Paris to Lyons and then back to 
Paris; after that Zurich, Milan, Zurich, 
Lyons, Geneva, Zurich, Amsterdam, 
Zaandam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Paris, 
London, Liverpool, London, Southamp- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and Chicago. Looking that list over 
you can readily see how a man might 
get into difficulties while dictating a 
letter for an Italian to a French 
stenographer at an office in Switzer- 
land at the request of an American who 
spent several years in Mexico. 

Some of the most important confer- 
ences were those held in Paris and 
Milan to arrange for the formation of 
the Italian and French districts. 
Italy, which is now District Forty-Six, 
will be supervised until June at any 
rate by James Henderson, president of 
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Milan Rotary. Although native 
Italian, President Henderson has spent 
fifteen years in the country and speaks 
the language fluently. France, which i 
now District Forty-nine, has as its first 
Rotary governor Marcel Franck, 
president of Paris Rotary, former chai! 
the 
France, and twice a delegat« 


not a 


past 


committee for 


to Rotary 


man of extension 
conventions. 

The names of many well-known Rota 
rians are found in the reports of thes« 


which Secre 


and other conferences at 
tary Perry acquired much valuable in 
formation for the Board of Director 
of Rotary International. Such figures a 
Canon Elliott, president of R. I. B. L.; 
Vivian Carter, secretary of R. I. B. I.; 
L. G. Sloan, president of London 
Rotary; Henri (Continued on page 37.) 
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Hospitality in Cleveland 


By ARCH C. KLUMPH 


President, Rotary International, 1916-17; President Emeritus, Rotary Club of Cleveland ; 
Member. Host Club Executive Committee 1925 Convention of Rotary International 


Sy 


Scene in Rockefeller Park, one 
of the many beautiful pleasure 
spots of Cleveland, Ohio. 


HIS is a subject on which I 
might write at very great 
length, but I will endeavor to 
condense my story by touching 

only on the most essential points. 

True hospitality is made up of sev- 
eral elements, among which the follow- 
ing are outstanding: 

First—Comfortable housing and 
food. 
Second—Proximity of Hotel to 

Convention building. 

Third—Convention Hall; its ap- 
pearance, comforts, facilities, etc. 

Fourth—Sufficient and 
entertainment. 

Fifth—Public Spirit or personal 
hospitality. 

As to the first element, “(Comfortable 
housing and food.” if the attendance 
in Cleveland is 50 per cent greater than 
the largest attendance at any conven- 
tion in the past, the very best hotels 
will not be taxed to their limit. There 
were some fifteen to twenty thousand 
visitors last year at the Republican 
National Convention. This did not tax 
the capacity of the best Cleveland 
hotels. 

Cleveland, like every other city, has 
two classes of hostelries; the large and 
high-class commercial hotels down 
town in the business district, and 
a number of very beautiful family 
hotels four or five miles distant. In 


proper 
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Cleveland, the Wade Park Manor, Fen- 
way Hall, Park Lake Villa, Sovereign, 
the Miramar, and other beautiful fam- 
ily hotels are situated in parks or over- 
looking places of rare scenic beauty. 
None of these more than 
twenty minutes drive by auto or twen- 
ty-five minutes ride on the street car 
from the Auditorium where the Con- 
vention will be held. These hotels 
should especially appeal to those com- 
ing with their own autos which can be 
parked in hotel garages. 


hotels are 


Referring to the second element, 
“Distance between Hotels and Conven- 
tion Building,” in this particular, Cleve- 
land is perhaps more fortunate than 
any other city in America, for within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Convention 


At left. Robert H. Burnside of 
New York City, producer of 
the Rotary Convention Pageant 


Building nearly seven thousand Rotar 
ians can be housed in Cleveland’s best 
hotels. 
visitors, no taxis will be required going 


For the major portion of the 


and coming between hotel and conven 
tion hall. Cities require 
transportation between hotel and Con 
vention building, cost the visiting Rota 
rians during the Convention week from 
forty to fifty thousand dollars. This 
large saved in 
Cleveland. 


which taxi 


expense will be 


EFERRING to the third element of 
hospitality, “Convention Hall,” so 
much has been said in other places about 
our Public Auditorium that I hesitate to 
repeat. Suffice it to say, however, that it 
is unquestionably the greatest building 
of its kind in America. A _ beautiful 
auditorium, seating twelve thousand 
people, with acoustics declared by John 
McCormack and Galli Curci to be sec 
ond to those of no other building in 
which they have ever sung; with a one 
hundred-thousand-dollar pipe organ and 
every conceivable facility for comfort 
in the way of restrooms, offices, tele- 
phone booths, retiring rooms, etc. All 
of these facilities and special features 
combine to make this the last word in 
great convention halls equipped to 
handle large gatherings comfortably 
and efficiently. 
The Fourth element is “Sufficient and 
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Proper Entertainment.” The enter- 


tainment features while provided by the 
Cleveland Rotary Club, are limited by 
and under the direction of the Inter- 
national Board through its Convention 
Committee. 

The first thing to be considered is 
the question of proper balance; that is 
to say, enough entertainment to care 
for the visitors during the idle hours 
but no entertainment to interfere with 
the serious work of the Convention. 

One of the first things our visitors 
will discover if they go to the Public 
Auditorium to register will be Cleve- 
land’s House of Friendship. It is the 
lower floor of the Public Auditorium 
itself. As soon as the delegates regis- 
ter, they will be ushered into this won- 
derful room containing thirty thousand 
feet of space, which will be fitted out 
like the lobby of one of the great seaside 
or Florida hotels—palms, flowers, foun- 
tains, birds, summer furniture—every- 
thing that is charming and comfortable 
will be included in this beautiful room. 
There will be music playing at all times 
and charming hostesses in charge. A 
private park for the Rotarians exclu- 
sively will be given over to our use by 
the city, located opposite the Auditor- 
ium, where the guests can sit outdoors 
under cover listening to band concerts 
and enjoying the beautiful scenery and 
balmy breezes from Lake Erie. 

While the Convention may be said to 
begin on Sunday, naturally no enter- 
tainment is provided for this day other 
than the privilege of attending church 
and listening to some very high-class 
Rotary sermons. Canon William 
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— ¥ collections of art in America. 
raf be arranged for the entertainment of the wives of Rotarian- 
i sees during Rotary Convention Week. 


Thompson Elliott of Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, who is this year serving as Presi- 
dent of Rotary International: Associa- 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland, will 
occupy the pulpit in Trinity Cathedral. 
The pulpit of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Catholic, will be filled by a prominent 
Rotary priest; also the pulpit of the 
Temple is to be occupied by a visiting 
Rotary rabbi; and it is hoped that the 
pulpit of the Church of the Covenant, 
Presbyterian, will be occupied by Ro- 
tarian E. Leslie Pidgeon, of Winnipeg. 

A special service will be held at 4 
p. m. in which all denominations will 
join together. 


Ts first big feature of entertain- 
ment is the pageant to be given on 
Monday, the opening night. This year, 
this opening feature will be a spectacle 
rather than pageant. It has been writ- 
ten with the idea of being both helpful 
as well as entertaining. The spectacle 
is written in five episodes and is called 
“Retary.” It illustrates the history of 
the purposes and principles of Rotary. 
The first episode is of “Creation,” 
and through the art of stage craft we 
will see the creation of the earth, the 
sun, moon, stars, etc. Also this episode 
will show the development of the hu- 
man race from the time of creation. 
The second episode called “The In- 
spiration” will depict the Sermon on 
the Mount from whence came the Gol- 
den Rule which was undoubtedly the 
inspiration to the original builders of 
Rotary. This scene will be surpris- 
ingly beautiful as it will show a street 
scene in the city of Jerusalem as it was 


i The Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio—One of the finest 


Here a special program wil! 


two thousand years ago. At least t 
hundred people will. appear, and f 
ther realism will be added by th 

of animals of that period—the donkey 
camel, etc. This particular episode ha 
been very carefully prepared under t 
consultation of the leaders of Rotary 
and the ministry. 

The third episode called “The Strug 
gle” will present the most thrilling 
stage picture ever presented in the hi 
tory of the theater, the stirring “Be 
Hur Chariot Race.” 

Now you are going to wonder what 
the Chariot Race has to do with tl 
history of Rotary. The facts are, it is 
going to fit in splendidly but we ar 
going to keep this part a secret. We 
want you to have something to lool 
forward to, so keep your eye on the 
chariot that wins and see how the whol 
scene adapts itself to Rotary. This fea 
ture of the spectacle is indeed a most 
ambitious effort. It will not only cost 
a very large sum of money but require: 
the training of horses months in ad 
vance. The trainers tell us that per 
haps not one horse in thirty wil! > 
found suitable for this particular act 
as the running on a moving tread 
against the nature and understanding 
of the horse. 

The final episode will be a depictio 
of the six Objects of Rotary through 
the utilization of the arts, music, 
the interpretive dance. 

Boys’ work and the Crippled Chil 
dren movement will be introduced 
very beautiful and most effective w4y. 
Just before the final climax a ver) 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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4 e“@HE banquet was over, and a 
district governor of Rotary was 

5 about to make his address. 

= Four members of the club, one 

another, looked at their watches, 
making their way to the table 
where the district governor and the 
president were seated, each rather 
epishly made the same statement: 
fhat a very important meeting of the 
County Bankers Association had been 
ed for that evening—that it was 
ally necessary that the head of each 
bank in the county be present. There- 
fore, each of these members asked to be 
excused and presented his regrets. 

They were excused. But, as they 
passed out, the district governor 
glanced again at the distinguished look- 
ing gentleman across the table. Had 
he made a mistake as to this man’s 
classification? No—There was the large 
celluloid membership badge, with the 
word BANKER—in capital letters!— 
could it be possible? All of the men 
engaged in the banking business had to 
attend an important meeting; a meet- 
ing so important that it took them from 
the annual visit of the district govern- 
or to their Rotary Club; all of them, 
that is, except the man who had the 
club classification of “Banker.” 

What were the classifications of those 
four men? What did 


>, 


( 
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structure of Rotary is to be given 
strength the foundation must be sound. 

Perhaps, in this particular instance, 
every one of those men—including the 
“Banker”—were properly in the Rotary 
Club. But it is quite evident that they 
were improperly classified. This hap- 
pened several years ago, and it oc- 
curred in one of the older clubs, but 
there are many clubs today which carry 
strange classifications. A Bank Cashier 
with the classification “Cash Account- 
ant”; a second druggist with the classi- 
fication “Rexall Store’; the lawyer 
with the classification “Gas Service’; 
these are a few of the ridiculous classi- 
fications which have come to my atten- 
tion this year. In fact, in some clubs 
it would seem as if the skillful use of 
a dictionary was all that was needed, 
during the earlier years, to secure a 
classification. And because it became 
more and more vital that our members 
be properly classified, the Standard 
Outline of Classifications was con- 
ceived and brought to fruition by a 
previous committee. 

By this time the reader is beginning 
to wonder if this entire article is to be 
on classifications, and I warn you that 
it is. So those few Rotarians who are 
not interested in classifications need 
read only the next sentence. The only 


What’s in a Name? 


T. GUERNSEY, JR. 


Chairman of the Classifications Committee 


man who is bored by the discussion of 
ciassifications is bored because he does 
not understand the simple principles 
upon which Rotary’s classification sys 
tem is based. 


AM sure that all who are sti!l read 

ing this will agree that the classifica 
tion principle, being the unique funda 
mental of Rotary, deserves something 
more than casual attention. I said, a 
few lines back, that the classification 
principle was the foundation of Rotary. 
It is. It is the only thing that makes 
the Rotary Club, and its kindred or 
ganizations, essentially different from 
other organizations devoted to ethics in 
business, professional and civic or com- 
munity affairs. It is, however, some- 
thing more than the only thing that 
makes Rotary essentially different. It 
is the thing that makes the Rotary 
Club and kindred organizations more 
effective in certain essentials than other 
organizations engaged in the same 
effort. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the desirability of the classi- 
fication principle. Such discussion is 
not needed. Our twenty years of suc- 
cess have proved its worth; and even 
those who might think it no longer nec- 
essary will admit that, in an organiza 

tion devoted to high 





classification mean to 
that club? What pur- 
pose was served in that 
community by having 
in it a club based on 
the classification prin- 


ciple? This is not an GS OMETIMES a Rotarian gets the idea that it doesn’t greatly 
matter whether he is given a proper classification or not so 
long as he lives up to the principles of the organization. The fal- 
lacy of that idea is clearly expressed in this article by George T. 
Guernsey, chairman of the Classifications Committee: 
“Some weeks ago I wrote a letter to club presi- 
dents. And I told them that, while I agreed with Bill Shake- 
speare that a rose under any other name would smell just as sweet, 
at the same time it would be deucedly confusing when I wanted 
to buy some roses to attempt to guess by what name a rose was 
called by the particular florist that I chanced to visit to make this 
In other words, that although a rose might smell just 
as sweet under any other name, as long as it was a rose and was 
called a rose by most of the people who were called upon to desig- 
The same thing holds good with 
classifications in Rotary. We have standardized the terms for des- 
ignating services given society just as the florists have standardized 
I can go into most of the cities in the world 
and buy roses by that name—or call them by that name and the 
florist knows what I am talking about. 
“How many Rotary clubs can you visit and be recognized from 
the classification term by which you describe your business? 


“IT can hear you say that anybody ought to know what a grocer 
is. Anybody would if that happened to be the designation stand- 
ardized for grocers. We have impressed on Rotary clubs through. 
out the world the desirability of using the Standard Outline of 
Classifications and are now giving copies to all new Rotary clubs 
and requiring them to conform before their charters are granted.” 


extraordinary condition, 
as I have found out 
during the months that 
I have been especially 
studying classifications. 
I believe there are 
many clubs where such 
an incident could hap- 
pen. But this incident 
actually did happen. I 
was the district gover- 
nor and I know it hap- 
pened because it almost 
drove from my mind 
what I had intended to 
say to the club that 
evening. For it empha- 
sized what I was begin- 
ning to fear—that too 
many clubs were ignor- 
ing the classification 
principle, which is the 
foundation stone of Ro- 
tary. And if the entire 


purchase. 


names of 





George says: 


nate it, why not call it that? 


flowers. 


The Importance of Correct 


Classifications 


ideals, an absolute ad 
herence to its own prin 
ciples is essential. 

This paper is intend 
ed to show how classi 
fication can be made ef- 
fective. Three steps 
are essential: 

1.—The setting up of 
a term or name that 
will most accurately 
and concisely designate 
as well as describe the 
character of the service 
to society of each busi- 
ness or profession in 
each community. 

2.—The establishment 
by each club of a ros- 
ter of these terms or 
names, which will be 
known as the “Roster 
of Filled and Unfilled 
Classifications.” 

3.—The election to 
membership in each 
club of a good man 
who is known to devote 
at least sixty per cent 
of his time to the serv- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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He Placed Service Above Self 


Dr. Marion Le Roy Burton—Scholar, Leader, Friend 


LITTLE more than forty 
years ago a youngster of 
eight years was. delivering 


the streets of 
Minneapolis, doing his part to support 
On February 18 of 
this year the telegraph wires carried to 


newspapers on 
a widowed mother. 


every newspaper the news of this lad’s 
passing. He was Marion LeRoy Bur- 
ton, fifth president of the University of 
Michigan, who in a busy life of only 
fifty years had by his own efforts made 
himself recognized as one of the most 
uccessful university administrators of 
Only a few months before he 
had been the center of attraction at an 
historic gathering, and not only the 
fifteen thousand who filled the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium at Cleveland but mil- 
lions of others who were listening by 


his time. 


radio heard him nominate Calvin Cool- 
idge to succeed himself as president of 
the United States. 

3urton’s life began upon a 
farm at Brooklyn, Iowa, 
August 30, 1874. When he 
was eight years old his father 
died and the family removed 
Like many 
another young American, he 
had to. struggle against 
poverty. From the news 
paper route he advanced t 
the position of errand boy in 


Marion 


to Minneapolis. 


a drug store, and eventually 
the State 
tions as a registered pharma- 
Then began the fight 
which his 
had 


passed examina 
cist. 
for education 
nature 
worked his way 
Academy and Col- 
1900— incidentally 
winning fame as an inter- 
collegiate debater and_ first 
baseman on_ the baseball 
team—and after three years 
as principal of Windom 
Institute, at Montevideo, 
Minnesota, entered Yale for 
1906 


craved. He 
through 
Carleton 
lege by 


a divinity course. In 
he was given the degree of 
B. D. summa cum laude, and 
in 1907 that of Ph.D. Yale 
wished to keep him on its 
faculty, but, after a year of 
teaching, he accepted a call 


to the Church of the Pil- year instead of $1,687,.', 
grims in Brooklyn, New — Photo: Underwood & Underwood. and $5,300,000 was gra! 
York, where Henry Ward pr, Marion LeRoy Burton became president of the University for buil d ings urge 
Beecher had preceded him. of Michigan in 1920. This was the last of several collegiate needed. This was in 1921 


Then came the years that 
established his reputation. 
In 1909 as president- 


By FRANK EGGLESTON ROBBIN 


Smith College he toured 
Europe; from 1910 to 1917 he was 
president of Smith, from 1917 to 1920, 
president of the University of Minne- 
sota, and from 1920 to 1925, president 
of the University of Michigan. 

It is not easy to be a _ university 
president. Not even in the 
times was it easy; in the roaring com- 
plexities of today it is harder than 
ever. One must still be the spiritual 
leader of the university body, and a 
One must 


elect of 


simpler 


scholar among its scholars. 
also be the practical, resourceful di- 
rector of a great business enterprise. 
The University of Michigan, for in- 
stance, has an annual maintenance 
budget of about $5,000,000. Its income 
from the State is $3,000,000. Capitalize 
this at five per cent and you have the 
equivalent of a $60,000,000 endowment. 
Add to this a plant valued at nearly 
$20,000,000 and nearly $2,000,000 more 
of trust funds. Thus, from purely a 





presidencies he had held during his twenty years of teaching 
and _ preaching. 
national education, his scholarship earned recognition from many 
institutions, and he was a Rotarian in name and in spirit. 


He was active in the promotion 


TN 


business standpoint, upon the 
of such an institution rests the 
responsibility of conducting 
affairs of an eighty-million-d 
cern. 


\ ARION BURTON met a! 
= mands which a university 
dency can make. Was he a 
leader? Ask his Smith student 
the vesper services which he 
meant to them; ask the Minne 
the Burton whom théy saw at 
tions, and the Michigan m 
women of his ringing, earnest 
laureates. Was he a scholar? It 
fated that he should not spend h 
among books or test-tubes, but it wa 
permitted him to show his appre 
of the scholar, to aid his work, a 
strive always for a 
efficient faculty. Was he wis 
practical? One does not 
testimony on this point. 
At Smith, Dr. Burt 
began by raising $1,000,0 
for the endowment fund. At 
Minnesota he secured, fo: 
creased salaries of the faculty 
and for a ten-year building 
program, legislative 
priations of $10,876,000. Con 
ing to Michigan he found a 
accumulation of problem: 
which had been awaiting th 
vigorous assault of a young 
and energetic president. The 
enrollment, which 
1915 and 1918 had 
the neighborhood of sever 
thousand, leaped after th 
war to nine thousand, fou 
hundred and one in 1919 and 
ten thousand, six hundred 


better and 


need 


a} pre 


betwee 


bee n 


and twenty-three in 1920 
Buildings, equipraent and 
faculty all needed enlarge 
ment. The income was not 


sufficient to pay a living wage 
to the teachers. Dr. Burton 
traveled the State, 
known the needs of the U! 
versity in his compelling 
way. He presented the cas 
to the legislature and 
result the income of the | 
versity became $3,000,00 


making 


1923, $3,800,000 was adde 
the building fund. 1 
(Continued on page 5! 
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)bservations of a New Secretary 


It was a calm, peaceful, unromantic job, until— 


r kf} general administration of 
Rotary Club rests largely on 
e individual Rotarian. The 


ic administration, however, 


the Board of Directors 
sibility for the 


success Ol 


e administration rests with 


tives—the president and sec 


it 


o are the responsible heads. 


of these officers is therefore 


mportance in the club’s admin 


been asked to discuss ‘‘Rotary 

\dministration” from the stand 
a secretary; and have been 
to base my comments on my 

experience and on my observation 
work of other secretaries. Hence 
remarks will necessarily be more 

é personal, for the secretary of 
Rotary Club has but 
time for minute 
vation of other 
ecretaries. So far as 

I know they are all 
nest, hard-working 

fellows, anxious to give 
eir respective clubs 
the best they have, and 
1atever mistakes they 

; may make will be mis- 

takes of the mind, not 
yf the heart. 

The following details 
of my experience as a 
secretary are therefore 
resented for whatever 
hey may be worth— 
ind if they are of any 
elp to some one just 
ntering upon similar 
luties they will serve 
he purpose for which 
they are recorded. 

Our club was organ- 
zed six years ago. I 
vas elected secretary. 
In accepting, my im- 
pression of that office 
is that the duties con- 
sted in keeping the 
nutes. How refresh- 
ng is ignorance; the 
general resuscitation 
ame when I received 

mail bag full of lit- 
erature from _Inter- 
ational Headquarters, 

small copy of which 

‘amphlet No. 9) was 

titled Manual of In- 
mation for Presi- 
ts and Secretaries. 
an innocent look- 
little booklet! but 


~ ry 





in a position 


By JOHN H. BEALS 


so chocked full of it ibject It wa 
then I learned that I had tackled no 
mere job. 

It seemed months before experienc? 


permitted me an actual Talking Knowl 





edge of Rotary instead of just tl 

pamphlet My 766t olt was ou 
monthly attendance report. Not think 
I this was compulso? i is Wwe 
adn t na i er\ Loo te ince tha 
month, I decided I wouldn’t send in a 
report unless it was a real good one. 


On the morning of the 4th, I received 


from Walter Pittsford, then district 
governor, a fiftv-word telegram COL 
LECT, eulogizing my lence When 
it comes to expressing’ ideas in a tele 
gram, Walter was a wizard in confin 
ing it to fifty word From that time 
those attendance cards were dispatched 





As the secretary of a brand-new Rotary club, John H. Beals found himself 


similar to that of many other men in an 
expanding at the rate of three hundred new clubs a year. 
established contact with the various phases of his new task forms the basis 
of an article that should help other newly fledged secretaries. 


at regula s é interva il 

formation passed on to my iccesso! 
At first, we found we were the haven 

r hospital for all t con ! 

ine i el > i ( itl ( 

Rotary ) at; tortunate ve pu 

the chains and quit skidding On ‘sev 

eral CCAaSIO! cand ites rr count 

offices came to me vequesting that | 

take them to our luncheons, give t 

a spread-eagle introduction ar ull tha 


would be required of them would be 
“sit pretty” and accept their respective 
offices W her they were informed that 
Rotary was not a political organization, 
there was indeed keen disappointment 


registered upon their countenance 


It seemed impossible for a bunch of 


effervescing members to avoid some 


mistakes \ few months after our or 


ganization, three of our 


live members were 
called to greater and 
more lucrative field 
Their respective classi 
fications were: “County 
“Superintendent of Ru 
ral Schools,” and “Law 
ver.” We were al 
getting so full of Ro 
tary, that we deemed 
this a glorious op 
portunity to send them 
away properly 
equipped, so we sup 


plied each one with a 


with choice rhetorical 
presentations (the lat 
ter, no doubt, would 
have been applied hypo 
dermatically had we 
thought it more effec 
tive). The first membe1 
mentioned wore his 
button all over the state 
for two 
finally cashed in on it. 
Then he moved to Mun- 
cie accepting the office 
of County Agricultural 
Agent. It happened, one 
day, he was talking to 
a member of the Rotary 


years, but 


Club. This member no 
ticed his button and 
asked him where he 
belonged. He replied 
that he used to belong 
at Winchester! This 
instance ended _  hap- 
organization ily for this member 
Just how he made further  in- 

(Cont'd on page 42.) 


Agricultural A gent,” 


Rotary button, together 
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This Crowded Life than in former times—only the methods of ex: 

. . it have improved with the times. Increased p f 
BE wary of the man who never has time to do things. communication have given us a flood of inforn 

He has just as much time as anyone else—only he a good deal of which is worthless. But out of 
cannot discriminate between the important and the admixture of fact and fancy enough truth is hej 
trivial. This sort of man strangles institutions with red salvaged so that we come closer to intelligen : 
tape and ruins the disposition of good employees faster ments. Consequently blind partisanship is 
than they can be hired. He lunches in gulps and lives popular, not so secure. Truth will be served even: 
on his nerves—as long as the nerves will stand for it. as truth has always been served. The applica 
But half an hour affer he has refused to see a salesman _ scientific methods of thought, the correlation of est 
who wanted ten minutes of his time he is apt to spend lished facts, accelerates a process that is inevit 
thirty minutes watching a steam shovel carve out a humanity is to succeed—or even to exist. 


basement, or helping to keep fresh air from a fainting What are ethics worth? 

woman who is already receiving competent assistance. 

This same type is usually too busy to make prompt . 
xb YI bangers Aap al ics AP ish s sails sotespnns Looking Forward 

decisions when he has all the facts before him—but not 

too busy to worry about the losses caused by delays. Vict YR HUGO asserted his belief that the d 
Out of all the various executives in the world there come when we shall see the United States 


are possibly fifty whose business interests are so vast Europe and that out of that will come the United Stat 
that there would be some excuse for them to say they of the World; but Victor Hugo lived some time ago ar 
had no time for anything else—-only they would be the his dream hasn’t come true. We also may drean 
same dream but it won’t come true in our lifetim 
may not come true for a thousand years. We look bac! 
2,000 vears to Greece and Rome and those days see 
scarcely any more remote than the days of Rosseau « 
O far as we know nobody haz attempted to of Hugo. If we can look back 2,000 years, surel) 
in fact a satisfac- can look forward 1,000 years. Let us say that 
1,000 years of looking forward began with the founding 
of the American Republic and immediately 150 of ou 
1,000 years are past and gone. Time does fly. So 
have only to look forward 850 years. Is that too long 
for your patience? Then look forward say only 15 
years. But look forward! Don’t limit your thoughts 
and your interests to things which will come to pass 
or which you expect to have come to pass in 
generation. It takes many generations of men to | 
great things. 


last to say it! 


What Are Ethics Worth? 


express the answer in figures. 
tory answer could not be secured in that way, 
however- 

If public opinion were always ethical, we could save 
a fair amount of legislation. There are upwards of two 
million laws, for example, on the statute books of the 
various commonwealths of the United States, and some- 
thing like 100,000 a year are being added. Now, law 
is but the precipitate of public opinion, and if we could 
substitute ethics for law we could render much legisla- 
tion unnecessary with consequent saving to the public 


yt 


f 


purse. 
Again, if public opinion were ethical, we could pre- Welcoming First Voters 
vent a good deal of litigation. Suits in civil court are . i ; 
e s ° e . ° . | } r Vo 
often expensive out of all proportion to satisfaction gees United —, oped en ogg 
. ) 
secured by either party. Many of them could be Pewee vain ak car's ' _ ~ oe pr a oa 
avoided if public sentiment were so inclined. ee ne — 
that they actually become citizens they often ar 


Then, if ethics ruled, the world would be saved a invited to participate in some special ceremony. O1 
considerable amount by the decrease of crime, particu- other hand, no attention is paid to the native born wh 
larly in forms where fraud and violence are responsible. pecome voters by attaining their majority. Wouldn't i 
Our total bill for such matters 1s not a light one. be a fine thing if each Rotarv Club could see its wal 

Also, an ethical public opinion would mean less wars, clear, once a vear in the smaller clubs, and twice a yea! 
and a consequent saving of millions of lives; billions in jn the larger clubs, to have a meeting, with the ladies 
money; and the penalizing of posterity for the faults present, at which the Rotarians’ sons and daughters, 
of its ancestors. who have become voters the past year, could be con 

This list might be continued indefinitely, and we have gratulated, admonished, etc? A very nice little « 
no imagination sufficient to grasp the results. But these mony as to what citizenship means and as to the rig 
few points will serve to show that from the financial duties, and responsibilities of these new voters coul Ye 
standpoint alone ethics would pay. We hear a good introduced. Perhaps it should be confined first of 2! 
deal about the alleged degeneracy of Western civiliza- to the sons and daughters of Rotarians, but if it works 
tion. Much of this is not true, and much more can be out well, it might be extended to become a commu’! 
accounted for by the fact that the situation is no worse affair. 
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AMONG OUR LETTERS 


| “Oh! nature's noblest gift = my gray goose quill!” 


BYRON. 











“The World's Best” 
e Editor: 
|. of us have seen this slogan in 
mnection with advertised prod- 
Sometimes slight alterations are 
—_for instance, “best in the world,” 
world’s finest,” etc. You will find 
expression in nearly every language 
ughout the world, and I dare say 
hout any consideration as to its 
aning. 

Nobody has the right to use this 

ye article is, universally 

peaking, “the best.” Every product 

a combination of qualities which 
makes it more or less desirable for a 
ertain purpose. An article which is 
iniversally the best, for white and 
black, for the arctic as well as for the 
tropies, in short for the entire world 
with its thousands of variations, cus- 
toms, climate, tastes, and traditions, is 
impossible as it cannot fill all the spe- 
cial needs. There are circumstances in 
which a Twin Six might be less useful 
than a flivver and a tested medicament 
is the best in the world for some con- 
stitutions whereas it may be disastrous 
for others. 

Therefore the slogan is not fair. It 
should not be used by serious manufac- 
turers or reliable merchants. It is the 
want for a climax that makes us use 
these words, but we forget that it has 
become a “common phrase” without 
any meaning. It fails to impress be- 
cause there will always be a thought of 
doubt in the subconscious mind of the 
prospective buyer. 

Therefore, I suggest to all business 
committees in our various clubs that it 
would be well to discuss this subject. It 
might be possible that this slogan will 
no longer be used by Rotarians, who all 
manufacture or handle A No. 1 prod- 
ucts, without claiming that theirs are 
the best in the world. 


J. VAN DILLEN, 
Utrecht, Holland. 


“A Jumbled Mess” 
To the Editor: 

I have just noticed the article on 
page 29 of the February issue of THE 
ROTARIAN entitled “Modern Trade— 
Antiquated Tools,” by Aubrey Drury. 

The adoption by the United States 


gan, as no 


of the Metric System has been argued 


pro and con for a number of years. 
There is no question but that a univer- 
sal system of weights and measures 


"T° WO of the most important issues 

of the day are reflected in this 
month’s contributions to our letter 
department. Truth in advertising has 
long engaged the thoughtful consid- 
eration of men within and without the 
advertising agencies. The cost of 
changing over to the metric system is 
another matter which has been widely 
debated. 

We are always glad to get thought- 
ful, constructive letters which prove 
that material in this magazine has 
accomplished its purpose—that it has 
been good enough to arouse discus- 
sion, if not necessarily agreement. 

Letters printed in this department 
of “The Rotarian” are expressions of 
personal opinion and the editors do 
not assume responsibility for the 
viewpoints expressed. 

throughout the world would have many 
advantages, nor is there any doubt but 
that the Metric System is the best—due 
to the ease with which it can be han- 
dled. Mr. Drury’s article points ot 
all of these advantages, and from 1 
article one not informed might assume 
that the only reason why we do not 
change over is because we, as a nation, 
are backward; that all that is neces- 
sary for us to do is to simply decide to 
change over and—presto—we are using 
the Metric System and everything is 
going smoothly. This is not so. 

We are the largest manufacturing 
nation in the world. Millions of dol- 
lars are invested in equipment for the 
manufacture of our various products. 
If we were to change over to the Metric 
System it would be necessary to discard 
a lot of this equipment. All our work- 
men have been educated to the system 
which is standard today. It would take 
a lot of educational work to teach them 
the Metric System. A concern I was 
once connected with used the Metric 
System almost entirely in the manufac- 
ture of a foreign motor truck. It al- 
ways took considerable time to teach 
new workmen the Metric System and it 
was necessary for them to procure new 
tools so that they could take proper 
measurements, and & new man had to 
be watched very closely to see that mis- 
takes were not made. We were mighty 
glad when it was possible to entirely 
throw out the Metric System. 

The United States is just trying to 
get back on its feet industrially. Every 


manufacturer has plenty to contend 
with aside from changing over to any 
other system of weights and measures. 
Mr. Drury, in his article, says, “Our 
foot is supposed to be the length of an 
English king’s foot—although there 
were some kings more generously en 
dowed than others both as to feet and 
understanding.” It does not seem to 
me that it makes much difference what 
our foot is supposed to be. The fact is, 
we know quite definitely what it is and 
are able to work intelligently with it. 
Under this system of measurements we 
are able to work as closely as can be 
done with any other system of meas 
urement. We have all of the necessary 
tools to work with—and what we want 
today is less time wasted in making 
unnecessary changes and more time 
spent in producing essentials. Mr. 
Drury quotes Gladstone as saying, “No 
body ever really learned this jumble,” 
and asks, “Who knows definitely, when 
the word ‘ton’ is used, what is meant 
thereby?” The fact is when any one 
in the United States states that a par- 
ticular piece is one inch long, any 
child who has been through Grammar 
School knows what it is, and instru- 
ments can be obtained that will measure 
this inch just as accurately as they can 
measure 24 or 25 millimeters. 

If you were publishing a magazine 
and advertising had dropped off and 
you were just beginning to see good 
business ahead you would quite resent 
it if some one tried to induce you to 
adopt a different size page, change your 
type of binding from a stitched back to 
a square back, change the reading mat- 
ter in your book from English to 
Chinese, and a few other little inciden- 
tals of that sort. Of course, there 
would be no reason for doing this, but 
this in a small way will give you an 
idea what it means to the metal work- 
ing industry to change from the Eng- 
lish System, so called, to the Metric 
System. We would get into a jumbled 
mess that would take us years to get 
out of and the expense would be tre- 
mendous. 


E. R. SMITH, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


“Would Cost Untold Millions” 


To the Editor of THE ROTARIAN: 


There is another side to the fascin- 
ating picture of the metric system 


(Continued on page 52. 
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ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest’s badge, and mak. 


self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in th 


Lincoln’s Secretary 
Is Made Honorary Member 


MaDIson, N. J.—William O. Stod- 
dard, only living secretary to President 
Lincoln, was recently elected an hon- 
orary member of Madison Rotary. Mr. 
Stoddard is now in his ninetieth year 
and although he seldom leaves his room 
is still in full possession of his facul- 


ties. He first met Lincoln when serv- 
ing as editor of the Central Illinois 
Gazette in 1859, and the following 


month he wrote an editorial suggesting 
Lincoln for president. Mr. Stoddard 
served as junior secretary during Lin- 
coln’s first term. 


The “Caronia” Will Bring 
Delegates to Convention 


LONDON, ENGLAND.—It is announced 
by John Bain Taylor, vice-president of 
Rotary International, that the British 
delegation to the Cleveland convention 
will sail on the “Caronia” which leaves 
Liverpool on May 30th for New York. 
The British itinerary will include a 
visit to Boston and travel with the 
Thirty-first District delegation to Cleve- 
land via Niagara, and return with the 
New York delegation. Opportunity to 
tisit Canada will be afforded those 
delegates who wish to return via the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 


iH 


Another Student Loan 
Fund Is Started 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The 
William Penn, who did a good dea 
education, is the latest of the Roi 
cities to launch a student loan 
The committee in charge made a \ 
careful study of the situation, an 
decisions were based on information 
cured from the Harmon Foundatio: 
and from other Rotary clubs which a 
ready have such funds. A copy of t 
Philadelphia club’s pamphlet 
sent to any club requesting it. 

When the fund was only ten day 
old, loans were made to five wort! 


hon 


will 








Undefeated Rotary Baseball Team Challenges All Would-Be Champions 








i 





If you can slide swiftly over the home plate, throw a 
sizzling curve, or grab the elusive grounder, or drive a ball 
clear over the fence, then here’s your chance. Just collect 
a few more Rotarians like yourself and take up the challenge 
of this Rotary baseball team of Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
This team has not been defeated by any other Rotary team 
during the past three years, and believing that baseball 
games foster sociability and service between their own club 
and those clubs they have played, the Allentown team hereby 





issues a challenge to any Rotary baseball club anywhere 
to depose it from the championship. Address all com- 
munications to Rotarian J. Hall Truman, Jr., 802 Hamilton 
Street, Allentown, Pa. The picture shows (left to right, 
standing) Ralph J. Clauss; Claude M. T. Laudenslager: 
Edward H. Fromm; Calvin J. Radman; Raymond G. Fetzer; 
Adolph P. Schneider; (seated) Bill Schneider, the mas-ot: 
W. Bruce MacIntosh; Charles W. Grammes; Jay Hall 
Truman, Jr.; C. Donald Bachman; and Harry R. Dubbs. 
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ts. Two of the five were medical 
ts, one of whom was born in 
the other in Costa Rica. The 
tudents were studying commerce, 
ry, and theology, respectively. 


wad some power the giftie gie us 
e oorsels as ithers see us 


ILENE, KANSAS. — The annual | 


ington’s birthday dinner of this 
was managed by the Rotary Anns 
presented a very snappy program. 

than one hundred guests shared 
fun, and the laughter got still 
r when a burlesque number of THE 
\RIAN was introduced in which the 
les of local Rotarians were duly 
oited in editorial content and 
ertising matter. 


in Animal With a Beak 
In Seventeen Letters—” 
HousToN, TEXAS.—The great indoor 
ort of filling in the great open spaces 
goes merrily on. Now comes the Ro- 
ry Club of Houston with a cross- 
word puzzle in the form of a Rotary 
heel, in which every space can be 
filled in with the name of some member. 
Possibly by shifting the spaces around 


bit you can use it to develop ac- | 
quaintance in your own club, and doubt- | 


less the publicity man of Houston Ro- 
tary will be glad to give you any help 
ne can. 


“Chicago Day” Is 
Something Different 

NEw YorK, N. Y.—The twentieth an- 
niversary of Rotary was celebrated in 
New York by a unique program which 


showed among other things that Rotary | 
spirit can rise above the more-or-less | 


friendly rivalry of the columnists. New 


York Rotary held its celebration on | 


Feb. 19th and the meeting-place at the 
Hotel McAlpin was so fittingly deco- 
rated that the Chicago guests felt very 





MUSIC WEEK 
May 3 to 9 


N USIC hath charms—to capture 
a whole week of attention from 
the Americans and Canadians. This 
year the week is May 3 to 9. Rotary 
clubs and others desiring to have 
a part in the observance of Music 
Week may obtain without charge 
from the National Music Week 
Committee, 45 W. 45th Street, New 
York City, a “Guide for the Organi- 
zation of Local Music Weeks” and 
other printed matter. President 
Hill has extended his best wishes 
to the Committee for the success 
of National Music Week this year 
and the active interest of Rotarians 
in singing, boys’ bands, and other 
forms of music gives assurance that 
all American and Canadian Ro- 
tarians will echo his good wishes. 
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Be Ready 








ROTA RIAN S 
It makes all the difference 


in. the World/ 






A Good Speaker and Story 
Teller is always Welcome 








Who Is the Popular 


Person? 


How often when you are at a little 
dinner, you are called on to make a 
few remarks, and you fail to make 
yourself popular as you justly de- 
serve to be? Then you see another 
get up and tell a good little story 
and have the crowd with him, right 
from the start, yet you know he 
hasn’t any more ability than you 
have—how you hate to think of 


what a miserable showing you made! 


Discover Yourself 


You may not be a born orator or 
have acquired the facility of saying 
the right thing, but a few remarks 
touched off with an appropriate lit- 
tle story puts you in the class where 
vou belong Discover yourself— 
don’t sit silent and take it out in 
wishing—you can be anything you 
want to be, if you will follow in- 
structions, 


Clean, Wholesome Fun 


“Sparks of Laughter” is _ recog- 
nized as America’s Standard Annual 
of anecdotal humor The Fifth 
Edition of quips, jests, jokes, brief 
humorous, anecdotes—more than 
1,200, classified under 26 separate 
headings, reflect every decent phase 
of American life. Absolutely clean, 
high-class and wonderfully varied, 
to fit any occasion 


Anyone Can Do It 


“Sparks of Laughter” gives prac- 
tical, simple instruction, step by step 
in story-telling. The man who says 
“IT could never tell a funny story” 
should read one chapter in this book 
and he will change his mind. It als 
shows how a man may rise to prom 
inence through public speaking and 
publicity—tells just what to do and 
how. Leadership is profitable, isn’t 
it? 


As a Toastmaster 


When you are presiding, giving 
talks, or making formal speeches, 
are you ready? If you are a toast 
master—you simply cannot get along 
without “Sparks of Laughter.” 
This book not only is invaluable to 
the experienced man, but gives sim- 
ple, thorough and practical instruc- 
tion in toastmastering, from framing 
the program until “Good Night.” 
Fruits of ten years’ experience 


Year After Year 


Lodge Masters, bankers, judges, 
lawyers, physicians, engineers, clergy- 
men, professors, teachers, profes- 
sional and business women, states- 
men, city and other officials, politi- 
cians, members of the Rotary, Lions 
and Kiwanis Clubs—worthwhile peo- 
ple everywhere buy this collection 
year after year. You need it—your 
whole family will enjoy it—increase 
laughter everywhere and in your 
home. The best investment of the 
kind you ever can make 


Write for Descriptive Circular 
Clip This Coupon and Mail Today 


(or shipped C. O. 


Name aes 


City 








Address ee 





STEWART ANDERSON, Publisher “Sparks of Laughter’ 
54 Dey Street, New York, N. Y. Date 
Please send me, by parcel post prepaid, one copy of the new 


“Sparks of Laughter,” fifth edition, 300 pages, bound in blue 
cloth, title stamped in gold 


I enclose $2.10 in full payment, 
, plus charges if you prefer) 


.. State 
Rotarian, Mar 
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An invitation wirelessed to the “Belgenland” when that ship was en route to Japan was joyously accepted by ten Rotarians on 
As a result the ten attended a regular luncheon of Tokyo Rotary where they were welcomed by past-presi: 
International friendship was the keynote of the responses made by each of the visitors. 


a world cruise. 
Ichinomiya and Miyaoka 
much at home. As the crowd entered 
the ballroom they passed through a coil 
of rope from which was suspended a 
sign “You Are Now Entering The 
Loop”; various other signs at the tables 
indicated the location of other Chicago 
landmarks, while on the speakers’ table 


Rotarian Pete Buys, director of the 
Hagerstown, Maryland, Municipal band, 
has written a new march “The Rotarian” 
which he dedicated to the local Rotary 
club “because it is full of pep.” It is 
planned to use this music at Cleveland. 
For several years Pete was with John 
Philip Sousa and Sousa’s band played a 
whole program of Buys’s compositions at 
one of the famous Willow Grove, Penn- 
sylvania, concerts. 








were attractive models of the Stadium 
and the Field Museum—models much 
more edible than those generally used. 
A special souvenir program showing 
Paul Harris wishing Godspeed to Fred 
Tweed, the organizer of New York Ro- 
tary was another feature. As a further 
token of the good will existing between 
Rotarians, Ray Knoeppel, past district 
governor, presented Fred Tweed with 
a silver membership card certifying to 
his honorary membership in the New 
York Club; and Ray also presented 
Alex Johnson with a president’s jewel 
which will be worn by the successive 
presidents of Chicago Rotary. 


A Book Was the 
Price of Admission 

COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL.—At a recent 
meeting of the local club the usual 
luncheon tax was augmented and every 
member was asked to bring a book for 
the Monument school library. In this 
way the club hopes to provide some 
three hundred good books for the school 
children, a practice similar to the spe- 
cial Rotary library shelves promoted 
by other clubs, and one which should 
prove helpful to the community. 


Must Be Getting Their 
Second Wind 

PEoRIA ILL.—And now comes the Ro- 
tary Club of Peoria to announce that 
one of their members, Dr. E. H. Bradley 
has never missed a meeting since the 
club was chartered in April, 1913. More 
than that he often attends two meet- 
ings a week—one at home and one else- 
where. 

On top of that we have a wire from 


fp: Qour 


This group 
ped at a n 
Osaka Rotar 
also enterta t} 
party of : 
globe - trotter 
the “S. § 
land.” In 1 
row are (left 
Rotarians Tsu ick 
Yamamoto, mas 
Shindo, Saka Sik 
(mayor), Fuk ma 
Kitada, Has 
Nakanome, | 





to right) Kohno: } 
H. Skinner, Aust 
Minn.; Fred S. Brey 
Flagstaff, Ari V 
P. N. Riethoff. Ti 
Hague, Holland 
M. Beugler, P 
keepsie, N. Y 1. M 
MeFaddin, Victoria 
Tex.; “Patty,” a guest 
Pasadena, Cal.; W.\ 
Patterson, Penn Ya 
N. Y.; and 
of Osaka. 


lent 


Seattle, Washington, announcing 
a Seattle Rotarian has eleven yea 
unbroken attendance, but— 

Not so long ago there was co 
able excitement in Rotary circl 
Providence, ,R. I., because they 
afraid that Lon Sanborn had m 





Commonly dubbed “Wheeling’s Gra: 
Old Man,” Rotarian Otto Schenk i: 
millionaire who gives more than $100 
annually to various philanthropies. H: 
chairman of the Wheeling Recrea' 
Park Commission; president of the \ 
Virginia Crippled Children Associati 
sponsored by Rotary; and also head of 
Rotary clinic for crippled children. 
117 members of Wheeling Rotary saised 
average of $846.10 per member for 
102-acre recreation park. 
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ng and thereby spoiled a record 

iy fourteen years. Later it de- 

that he had attended at Man- 
, So— 

ss someone has a better claim 
ould seem to be the champion 
stance attender of Rotary, and— 
\u know of anyone who can beat 
cord the editors would like to 
about it, for— 
dit should be given where credit 


s, ond Largest Gathering 
In Club’s History 
:onX, N. Y.—During February, 
Rotary entertained the second 
irgest crowd of visitors in its history 
, 400 Rotarians from Manhattan, 
Ni Rochelle, White Plains, Tarry- 
, Ossining, Scarsdale, Port Ches- 
Pleasantville, Peekskill, Staten 
Island, Queens, Brooklyn, Bay Shore, 
nd other clubs were royally entertain- 
at an inter-city meet. A circus 
ith all the traditional events, side- 
hows, ete., was the feature of the en- 
tertainment and much versatility was 
lisplayed by the performers. A 70- 
page souvenir program which contained 
brief histories of all the clubs repre- 
sented and cartoons of their respective 
presidents was another thing which 
lrew many favorable comments. 


THE ROTARIAN 
Dublin Club Entertained 
At Belfast 

BELFAST, IRELAND.—More than thirty 
members of Dublin Rotary came north 
this year to return the visit paid by 
Belfast Rotarians who were entertained | 
by the Dublin club last year. President 
R. G. Todd extended a very cordial wel- 
come to the visitors and after a few| 
remarks which were punctuated with} 
applause called on the Lord Mayor of | 
Belfast to propose the health of the 
visitors. The Right Hon. Sir William | 
Turner, in complying with the request, 
said how pleasant it was to recognize 
that leading business and professional 
men of both cities were assembled at 
the same board, enjoying mutual ad- 
miration and respect. 

totarian P. J. Lawrence, a past} 
president of Dublin Rotary, said that 
if the same good fellowship existed be- 
tween all members of society as was | 
evident amongst members of trade so- | 
cieties and clubs like Rotary, Ireland’s 
troubles would be over in ten days. Dr. 
Fannin, another past president of Dub- 
lin Rotary, proposed the health of the 
Belfast club, the response being made 
by Rotarian W. H. Alexander. 

Rotarian L. G. Cullaton of Milan 
Rotary, himself an Irishman, brought 
the greetings of Italian Rotarians. 


No. 12 Theaterstrasse 


(Continued from page 25.) 


Vimont, president of Paris Rotary; 
and Etienne Fougere, past president 
of Lyons Rotary, and a host of others 
are mentioned in the records of the 
conferences held. Amongst other meet- 
ings we hear of a discussion of business 
methods attended at London by repre- 
sentatives of forty-eight clubs in 
RB. EoBs BE 

In his various excursions, Secretary 
Perry was the traveling companion of 
Vice President Taylor and Director 
Verkade of Rotary International; Viv- 
ian Carter of R. I. B. I.; Fred Warren 
Teele, Special Commissioner for Conti- 
nental Europe, and others who are pro- 
moting the affairs of the organization 
in various ways in various countries. 
Besides these there were Past Presi- 
dents Gorce and Molina of Paris Ro- 
tary, President Delamare of Nice Ro- 
tary and other official and unofficial re- 
ception committees who met the trav- 
elers at different points, to say nothing 
of individual Rotarians encountered at 
club luncheons, publication conferences, 
on board ships or trains, and elsewhere. 


In addition to the opening of the 
branch office, avd participation in the 
organization of the 46th and 49th Dis- 
tricts (Italy and France), Secretary 
Perry conferred with various Rotary 


officials and groups of Rotarians and 
attended various Rotary Club meetings. 

And now just a few words about No. | 
12 Theaterstrasse. Somewhere in the 
two rooms a big double desk has been 
installed for the use of Secretary | 
Perry and Commissioner Teele. In ac- | 
tual practice it is likely to be used | 
much more by Mrs. Elvina R. Kidde, 
the assistant secretary, than by eithe: 
of them. Probably many Rotarians 
will recall that Mrs. Kidde was for- 
merly a member of the Rotary staff at 
Chicago, and will be glad to learn of 
her return to the service. There is a 
big oval table for use during conferences 
and there are other desks for the two 
stenographers. From the windows you 
can see the neatness and loveliness 
which is Switzerland. 

Rotarians who go to Europe will, of 
course, want to see the historic places, | 
the beautiful scenes that have drawn 
tourists for generations. But they 
should also see the Rotary offices in 
London and Zurich, should learn the 
house number of every annex ‘o their 
club meeting place. For these things 
help to develop an international mind 
—and without that travel is never a/| 
complete success. 
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Follow Hanover, Pa. 


If Your Town Needs 
A New Hotel 


Hanover’s new hotel 
really originated in the 
mind of one man—a civic 
leader of Hanover. 


The foresight of this one 
man will result in the 
building of a hotel, the 
appointments of which 
would do credit to a city 
of 100,000. Yet Hanover 
has but 10,000 popula 
tion. 


The financing of this 
modern hotel was accom- 
plished in ten days’ time 
when $354,600 in securi- 
ties were sold. 


Why can’t YOUR town 
do as well as Hanover? 
It CAN—if it has a civic 
leader with sufficient fore- 
sight! 


If your town needs more 
modern hotel facilities, 
ask us to place your name 
on our complimentary 
list “R-4" to receive each 
month a copy of THE 
HOTEL FINANCIAL: 
IST, a journal devoted to 
the subject of community 
hotel finance. There's no 
obligation entailed. 


JrelOcKENBUUY.SISTEM Suc 


-Penn-~Harris Trust Bldg 











‘ HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 
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The Siege of Mount Everest 


Leaving Darjeeling at the end of 
March, General Bruce, punetually to 
date after a 300-mile trek, established 
the Base Camp on May Ist by the foot 
of the Rongbuk glacier, at 16,500 feet 
and 10 miles in an air line from the 
summit. Intermediate Camps I (18,000 
feet), II (19,500 feet) and III (21,000 
feet) were established and stocked with 
provisions and fuel. Good as our por- 
ters were it was necessary that all 
these camps should be continuously oc- 
cupied by some member of the expedi- 
tion, a great tax on our man power. 
Mallory and Somervell found a good 
route up the Chang La and Camp IV 
was established there at 23,000 feet on 
May 17th. 

Mallory, Somervell, Norton, and 
Morshead with five porters left Camp 
IV on May 20th, 1922, with the inten- 
tion of making a Camp V at 26,000 
feet. But the weather changed for the 
worse and compelled them to halt at 
25,000 feet (Camp V), and send the 
porters back to Camp IV before things 
got too bad. On this day Morshead 
was severely and the others slightly 
frost-bitten. These nine people had all 
beaten the world’s record of 24,600 feet 
made by the Duke of the Abruzzi in 
1909. The four Europeans slept there. 
Owing to unsettled weather they start- 
ed a bit late on May 21st. Morshead 
remained behind as he knew his con- 
dition would delay the others. He was 
probably the fastest goer of the lot un- 
der normal circumstances; but in this 
game a player must always retire be- 
fore he cracks; otherwise he ruins his 
party’s chance of success. They had 
already lost 1,000 feet from having had 
to make a forced bivouac the day be- 
fore. At 2 o’clock they stopped at 
26,985 feet; they were not played out 
and felt they could go on, but time was 
up; they had to get back to Camp V 
and bring Morshead down to Camp IV 
the same evening. By sheer tenacity 
they got him down by 11:30 p. m.,, 
Norton supporting Morshead most of 
the way. It was a desperate affair: 
Somervell led with unfailing skill and 
endurance; Mallory in the responsible 
post of rear man, supported a danger- 
ous slip which with a less-perfect per- 
former would have involved the whole 
party in death. At one moment he held 
them all three on the rope. There has 
been some criticism by good climbers in 
that they started with no chance of 
reaching the summit; yet it was absurd 
to expect that Everest would be climbed 
at the first time of asking. I am thank- 
ful that I had always urged them to 
climb as high as they could on the first 
possible opportunity, for the weather 


(Continued from page 13.) 


is so uncertain that you must take the 
first chance that offers because there 
may be no other and because every foot 
gained will help succeeding parties. 
The great Italian climber De Filippi 
wrote to me afterwards: “I could 
never have hoped that you would have 
accomplished so much in one single 
year.” No praise could be more satis- 
fying. 


‘THE record attempt was made by G. I. 

Finch and Geoffrey Bruce, using the 
oxygen apparatus. Owing to the prime 
necessity of getting up camp equipment 
and supplies it had not been possible 
to make use of this aid before. Also 
the oxygen apparatus was out of order 
from the jolting it had received on our 
long trek, and Finch, the only expert 
capable of repairing it had been unwell. 
On May 25th these two started from 
the North Col with the Gurkha Tejbir 
and twelve porters hoping to establish 
a camp at 26,000 feet. Again the wind 
rose and snow began to fall. They 
camped at 25,500 feet and sent their 
porters back to Camp IV before things 
got too bad. But up aloft the gale in- 
creased and as the night wore on they 
were in grave danger of being blown 
completely off the mountain. They held 
the tent down only by throwing their 
climbing rope over it, anchoring it to 
stones. Next day the gale continued 
till after noon. They had only taken a 
day’s rations, most of the porters being 
required to carry the oxygen cylinders. 
Any ordinary party would now have 
retired. They passed a second night at 
Camp VI and started off, empty, at 
6:30 a. m. on May 27th. Tejbir imme- 
diately collapsed and was left tucked 
up inside two sleeping-bags. Climbing 
the north ridge to 26,500 feet they 
struck diagonally off to their right, di- 
rectly towards the summit of Everest 
in the hope of avoiding the full force 
of the wind on the ridge. By noon 
they reached 27,235 feet. The climbing 
was troublesome but not difficult, the 
strata dipping downwards like the tiles 
on a roof. The oxygen apparatus was 
cumbersome and heavy and the elbow 
of Geoffrey Bruce’s oxygen supply tube 
got broken against a rock. His first 
intimation was that he was losing con- 
sciousness. Bruce collapsed, but before 
he could fall, Finch had dragged 
him up the slab he was climbing. 
Finch’s prompt action and his fore- 
thought in providing himself with a 
Y-piece and spare tube, so that both 
could breathe from’ one apparatus, and 
his skill in making the repairs, pre- 
vented another fatal accident. But 
short of food and exhausted by two 


nights of such awful weather a 
VI, the game was up. They m 
down while they could. They 
Tejbir somewhat better, and po 
down to Camp IV little the wors 

It should be realized that in 1 
chances of both parties were irretyje, 
ably ruined on the day previous to th, 
final assaults by weather condition. 
which compelled each of them to cam, 
lower down than they had intended 
For neither of these forced bivou 
could good sites be found and both pa: 
ties suffered directly from this cause. 
The first party were all more or less 
frost-bitten on the day before their at 
tempt. The second party were most 
severely handicapped through being 
storm-bound at Camp VI. Under suc! 
adverse conditions both parties ha 
legitimate reasons for retreating an 
postponing their respective attempt 
Yet what records they established! 
Seven men had slept higher than any 
human being had climbed before. Three 
of them without oxygen and two wit! 
oxygen had reached 27,000 feet. 

After these attempts, I officially cer 
tified to General Bruce that none of the 
climbers except Somervell were fit fo 
another attempt. Neither Morsheaid, 
Norton, nor Geoffrey Bruce could walk 
because their feet were frost-bitten, so 
they were in my power. But Mallory 
and Finch persisted in joining Somer- 
vell in a last attempt. Finch was really 
played out and had to fall out at 
Camp I. This last attempt before the 
monsoon broke ended disastrously. An 
avalanche on the treacherous slopes of 
the Chang La swept down the whole 
party, burying nine porters in a great 
crevice. In dangerous circumstances 
and with much difficulty they were dug 
out, two alive and seven dead. Their 
death was a terrible blow to all of us. 
We had lost friends whom we heartily 
liked and admired. The Sherpas felt 
it far less, even those who had lost 
brothers: they say—‘a man is born 
and a man must die, when and how is 
the affair of the Gods.” All the sur- 
vivors asked to be enlisted for the next 
expedition. 


The Expedition of 1924 


‘THE expedition of 1922 was a picnic 
compared to that of 1924. Genera! 
Bruce was again in command with 
Colonel Norton as second; Captain 
Geoffrey Bruce and Mr. W. T. She»- 
beare, of the Indian Woods and Fores's 
Department were in charge of tran- 
port; Major R. W. G. Hingston, I. \!. 
S., went as doctor and naturalist, a: 
Captain J. B. L. Noel as photographe 
The veterans, Mallory and Somerve 
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with Norton and Geoffrey 
ormed the spear-head of the 
upported by N. E. Odell and 
Beetham of the Alpine Club, 
C. Irvine of the Oxford Eight, 
won his spurs sledging in 
g gen, and J. de V. Hazard in 
) General Bruce was early at- 
y malaria contracted on the 
frontier and had to be invalided, 
Beetham, one of our strongest 
incapacitated by dysentery 
1out the whole expedition. The 
nd of the party thereupon de- 
on Colonel Norton, a worthy suc- 
to General Bruce. 


W 


ching the Base Camp in record 
they reached Camp III on May 
but experienced such paralyzing 
and blizzards that they were driven 
back exhausted to Camp II. The first 
ittempt to make a route up to the 


North Col also failed and a 48-hour | 


lizzard drove all the parties back to 
the Base Camp where two men suc- 
cumbed to exposure. You must not sit 
at the high camps through bad weather 
consuming supplies brought up with so 
much difficulty and which are needed 


for the support of the higher camps | 


iter on. Also the vital system is 
already so reduced by want of oxygen 
that to remain high continuously ex- 
nosed to severe conditions exhausts all 
reserves of energy and altogether un- 
fits the climber for the supreme effort 
of the final assault. 


A SECOND attempt began on May 17; 
““the establishment of Camp IV at 
23,000 feet on the North Col was ac- 
complished with tremendous labor, the 
ice conditions being more difficult than 
in 1922 and necessitating the fixing of 
a rope ladder up an ice chimney for the 
use of the laden porters. At once came 
a heavy and prolonged snowfall, impris- 
oning the party on the North Col; 
fortunately a night’s frost enabled 
Hazard, who had been left in charge 
while the others went down for more 
supplies, to withdraw his men from an 
untenable position, but four Sherpas 
remained behind. The subsequent res- 
cue of these men by the Old Guard— 
Norton, Mallory, and Somervell was a 
grand performance; for sheer mountain 
skill it can not be equaled. As none of 
the three expected to come out of it 
alive, they could not allow Geoffrey 
Bruce to come with them, for his lin- 
guistic powers and knowledge of Tibet 
would be needed to shepherd the expe- 
dition home. Owing to the new snow, 
the rescue problem was very danger- 
ous. Exposure had taken an awful toll 
ut of all three, who had been laboring 
at the establishment of the camps and 
the route up the slopes of the treacher- 
ous Chang La; and now a further trial 
must be supported by the pick of the 
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World Wide Rotary! 
The attention of readers of 


THE ROTARIAN is invited to 
the fact that there are several 
other Rotary publications to 
which they might also like to 
become subscribers. 


Rotary 


The monthly magazine of the 
Rotary Clubs in Great Britain 
and Ireland, where there are 
now approximately 200 clubs. 


La Nota Rotaria 


and 


Rotary 


Two excellent publications in 
the Spanish language. La Nota 
Rotaria is the publication of 
the clubs in Cuba and Rotary 
is-the publication of the clubs 
in Spain. 


Il Rotary 
This is the publication of the 
Rotary clubs in Italy, and for 
any one reading Italian, this 
will prove to be a very inter- 
esting publication 


Les Rotary Clubs de France 


The publication of the Rotary 
clubs in the Republic of France 
and a magazine which will be 
found very interesting to those 
who are able to read French. 


Many Rotarians have children who 
as part of their school work are 
studying French, Spanish or Italian. 
Why not subscribe for one or more 
of these publications and have the 
younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? 


Exchange of International 
Courtesies! 
While THE ROTARIAN is particu- 


larly the magazine of the Rotary 
Clubs in the United States, Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, there are 


many Rotarians in all the other 25 
countries of Rotary who are sub- 
scribers to THE ROTARIAN. It 
would be a fine international cour- 
tesy for many Americans, Canadians 
or Newfoundlanders to subscribe to 
these other magazines. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they 
will be forwarded to the respective 
offices of these publications 


Subscription Rates 


Per Year 
Motary (Hawlialt) . os os osc vis ce vce $3.00 
La Nota Rotaria (Spanish)...... 3.00 
Rotary (Spanish)............... 3.00 
Il Rotary (Italian)............. 3.00 


Les Rotary Clubs de France 
(French) 


The advertising pages of these magazines 
afford opportunities for Americans, Cana- 
dians and others to place business adver- 
tisements. Inquiries regarding advertising 


in these publications may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they will be 
forwarded to the respective publications. 
































| less equal to the final call. 
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{Author’s Note 
about 11 miles from the summit. 


The above drawing is made from a telephotograph taken at the bas: 
i The shoulder immediately above A is half a milk 


the base camp than the summit: consequently it appears relatively too high in the phot 
and the slope of the skyline leading up to the summit appears too gentle. The dra 
reproduced through the courtesy of the Mount Everest Committee of the Royal Geox 


Society. | 


Camp VI, 26,700 feet. 


“The First Step.” 


TOMO b> 


The summit, 29,002 feet. 


team, who would inevitably be rendered 
They just 
managed to achieve the impossible, 
safely bringing down the four porters 
and themselves. They not only “pulled 
the whiskers of death” as a Moslem 
would say, but they crawled in through 
the chinks between his closed teeth— 
and out again. Much harder than this 
it must have been to force wearied 
limbs up those steep slopes and to main- 
tain the faculties always alert and keen 
against the dangers of a slip or the 
starting of another avalanche. Anyone 
who could realize the conditions would 
assume that the only thing left was to 
start for home as soon as they were 
sufficiently recovered to do so. There 
can be little doubt that it was this 
supreme effort which tipped the scale 
against them on their final attempt 
later on. 

The original plan was that an at- 
tempt should be made without oxygen, 
allowing three days from Camp IV, 
followed a day later by another party 
using oxygen and taking two days from 
Camp IV, so that both parties would 
meet near the summit and support each 
other. This was now out of the ques- 
tion: the oxygen simply could not be 
carried up. The monsoon was due to 
break in ten days. New plans were 
made. Norton, though leader of the 


The point reached by Somervell in 1924. 
The point reached by Norton in 1924. 
“The Second Step,” where Mallory and Irvine were last seen. 


The point reached by Finch and Geoffrey Bruce in 1922. 
The point reached by Mallory, Norton, and Somervell in 1922. 


expedition, gave the final decision a 
starters to Mallory, stipulating only 
that Mallory should take the first 
chance because he had been in al! three 
expeditions and most deserved success 
Quite inevitably the Sherpa porters ha 
shot their bolt. Yet a remnant of thes: 
real sportsmen—happy in their strail 
of Mongolian blood—just succeeded 1! 
laying out Camp V on June Ist, but 
Bruce had to carry several loads up the 
last lap himself and so strained his 
heart; none of the Sherpas could face 
the climb to establish Camp VI next 
day and Mallory led them back to th 
North Col making way for Norton ani 
Somervell who were following up. 0 
ing to the failure of the porters the 
climbing parties could now only consist 
of two climbers. 

Norton and Somervell reached Camp 
V at 25,300 feet with eight porters—! 
rather Tigers—and sent five back 
Next day they established Camp V! 2t 
26,800, thanks to Norbu Yshay ani the 
other two porters, whom they sent back. 
On the 4th of June—an auspicious (até 
—they got off at 6:45, soon leaving the 
North-East Ridge and slanting to 
the right towards the summit, some 
what above Finch’s old route, an’ 0” 
to the great yellow band of rock \ 
forms such an unexpected geolog «2! 
surprise in the make-up of M: nt 
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But at 27,500 feet the height, 
the weeks of buffeting they 
ady sustained, began to tell on 
i they slowed down. About 
28,000 feet, Somervell, suffer- 
rely from an inflamed throat 
xh, stopped and Norton went on 
Norton was near the end of his 
too and could only go on for an 
ist managing to reach the great 
that leads up the final cone of 
E st. They were fairly beaten by 
tion, slowed down to less than 
et an hour, which made success 
u ainable. If they had been fresh 
| think that they would have pulled it 
off: but both of them were “crocks” 
they started. They got back to 
) IV at 9:30 p. m., being met and 
shepherded in by the ever-ready Odell 
and Irvine who were running the vitally 
mportant job of supporting party at 
Camp IV. Norton, unaware of the 
risk, had removed his snow spectacles 
on the snow-free upper rocks of the 
mountain and next morning he was 
snow-blind. Hingston was waiting at 
Camp III and so soon as he heard of 
Norton’s illness, though he had never 
done any Alpine climbing before, he 
vas up the Chang La like a two-year- 
old. He took Norton down stone blind 
to Camp III the same day—I suppose 
a record even in the annals of the 
Indian Medical Service; and there Nor- 
ton dictated the most historic of all the 
Everest dispatches. 


\ EANWHILE Mallory and Irvine, 

the oxygen expert, with eight por- 
ters and a moderate supply of oxygen, 
slept at Camp V and next day went on 
to Camp VI with Lobsang Bhotia and 
two stout Sherpas who returned to 
Camp IV the same evening. Odell 
had the very exacting role of sup- 
porter. They started for the top 
on June 8th; Odell followed up 
alone to Camp VI and at 12:50 saw 
them. Just as Odell had found the 
priceless first fossils of Everest’s sedi- 
mentary rocks, a sudden clearing of the 
thin clouds revealed the summit of 
Everest, and just below the final cone 
he saw two small black dots surmount 
the last great rock step on the east 
ridge at the foot of the final cone—it 
was the last sight of Mallory and 
Irvine. They were moving “with con- 
siderable alacrity;” therefore it is rea- 
sonable to assume that they were bene- 
fitting from oxygen and that the ap- 
paratus was working well. But some- 
thing had delayed them for they were 
four hours behind time. That some- 
thing could not have been the ordinary 
effect of altitude slowing down their 
pace—they were seen to be moving 
fast: had they not been they would 
have remained invisible. Perhaps 


Irvine had had to spend the earlier 
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hours adjusting the apparatus. Per- 
haps they could not get the snow-melter 
to work to supply the necessary drink- 
ing water. We may never know. Going 
fast at that hour and at that spot, 
I believe they were making for the 
summit, less than 800 feet above them 
and only a quarter of a mile distant, 
and I do not believe that anything 
could have stopped those two while they 
lived. It was a fair day, they would 
be above those clouds that so soon hid 
them from Odell and how they would 
appreciate that view of half the world. 
“Those whom the Gods love die young” 
the Greeks said—and these were just 
the men the Gods would choose. 


Mount EVEREST will be ascended 

—perhaps for the second time— 
some day. Under exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances it can just be done 
without oxygen. Technically the moun- 
tain is more dangerous than difficult. 
Naturally all those who have been in 
the epic hope it will be scored up to an 
Alpine Club party and one is preparing 
for 1926. But meanwhile we ask no 
favors. 


If other countries wish to com- | 


pete we earnestly hope that our Gov- | 
ernment will put no obstacles in their | 


way. 
pect British officers to shepherd them 
through Tibet; nor can the Indian Gov- 
ernment be held responsible if stran- 
gers get into trouble there through ig- 
norance of the people and their ways. 
The Dalai Lama has his own political 
difficulties—long may he overcome them 
—and at any time the country may be 
again closed to foreigners, including 
ourselves. It is he alone who can un- 
bar the gates of Tibet. 

The difficulties of the leadership of 
Orientals, of language, of melting suf- 
ficient snow to drink, of acclimatization 
or of the supply of oxygen, may all be 
overcome: but there remains the in- 
calculable factor of the weather, which 
controls also the “condition” of the 


Only they cannot reasonably ex- | 








mountain and the character of its snow | 


The Himalayan range is so 
in the 


slopes. 
narrow from North to South 


Everest region and the climatic regime | 


of the Plains is so suddenly brought in 
contact with the Tibetan highlands, 
that storms and unsettled weather 
must be the rule and not the exception, 
so that no team, however good, can ever 
make certain of success beforehand. 
We look back with admiration on the 
discoveries which the early navigators 
achieved with such humble means as 


they possessed in the old days: so, when | 


science has given us still greater con- 
trol over the elements, may future gen- 
erations regard the first conquest of | 
the High Places through the simple | 
valour of mortal bodies and immortal 
souls. 
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These Great 
Hotels 


Would Make cA (ity 
qn 


‘(hemselves! 


A CITY supreme — of personal com- 
fort, pleasure and protection—a 
city as modern as Today, serving an ideal 
of hospitality as old as the Age of Chiv- 
alry.....Such a city you would have if.all 
the United Hotels were massed together. 


The United Hotels Chain now comprises 
twenty-three magnificent structures, ex- 
tending across the United States and 
Canada, from ocean to ocean. In the 
leading strategic cities on this great con- 
tinent, the Americantraveler may choose 
a United Hotel with the feeling that he 
will get comfort—real, homelike and 
restful; service—effective, quiet, and 
unobtrusive; hospitality —friendly and 
genuine. 


Any United Hotel will gladly make 
for you in any other United Hotel « 
of our fifty European connections 


reservations 
rin any one 


A Guest Room is waiting for you any hour, 
= or Paci in any of the United Hotels 


m American Hotels Corp. 





on ester, Mass 
The Benjar I The Colonial 
PI hiladelphia, Pa The Burritt 
The Du New Britain nn 
rau Laeeaaci Ete, 1 “ 
The Olymp Seattle, Wash a 
I e Onondaga, . 
Syracuse, N.Y. lags ~ 
rhe Penn-Harris, The Tr I x 
Harrisburg, Pa The Molly F 
Akron, OF r Pa 
I } I rmerly th ar liale) 
ark, J 
: er, Under Construction 
Rock r, N.Y 
I elt, The George M 
New York, N.Y Alexandria, \ 
I Sen Rochester, N.Y. The Governor Clinton 
The Stacy-Trer Kingston, N. ¥ 
I nton, N. J The! iiiad M 
The Ten I k, Albany, N.Y The 
{ i t N 
T Clif n és : I t 2 Ww 
N . n Forge. 
Kir I 4 ns ; an Norri n, I 
Prince I Wind in I r 
The Mount | ! N.Y 
M re Can. T \ 
Roy Contnaugh t 
H n, Car Camdet Y ork. I 
* The Niagara, ns } y 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. I 
* The Alexander Hamilton giseret een 
- - McKeesport, I 
Paterson N. J. . 
The Admiral Beatty, Suffolk,Va. Troy, N.Y 
St. John, N b. Virginia Beach, Va. 
# Opening in 1925 
| eee en mm 
AMERICA 


‘UNITED OTELS 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


European Correspondent: U.N.1.T.1. (Unione Nazionale Industrie 
spenristione ltaliane Operating FU ty Famous Uid- World Hotels 
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For 
permanent 
records 


VERY business trans- 

action deserves per- 
manent records. Use Star 
Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
and your writings will last 
as. long as the paper on 
which they are written. 
Star Brand writings never 
fade out or become illegible. 


Made in “A Kind for 
Every Purpose.”’ All colors 
and combinations of colors. 


Ask your stationer. If he 
has no Star Brand Ribbons, 
write to our nearest ware- 
house. And remember— for 
the best carbon copies, use 
MultiKopy carbon paper. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 


376 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Warehouses 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco hiladelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland 


STAR 
BRAND 


TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 





eas eee 


A Thoroughly 
Satisfactory 


Banking Home 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
RESOURCES MORE THAN $75,000,000 
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Observations of a New Secretar» 


(Continued from 


'quiries and presented his name to the 


Membership Committee. After some 


| correspondence with our Club, and, as 
| that 


Classification was not filled, he 
was taken into the Muncie Club. 

The second member was appointed 
head of the Rural School System of 
Because of his special- 
ization in this work, he often times lec- 
tured before educational associations, 
which, of course, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of wearing his button all over 
the United States. This he did, until 


| the light dawned. 


/ness trip to Fort Wayne. 


Jolt number 953 happened on a busi- 
While there 
I was anxious to talk to the secretary 


'of that club, and receive any Rotary 


information and sympathy he might 
shower. Bert Griswold was the secre- 


| tary, and graciously gave me some very 


‘helpful advice and suggestions. 


In the 


/course of our conversation, he asked 


me how many members of our club 


were coming to Fort Wayne. I asked, 
“What for?” 
“Why, the Rotary Conference, of 


| course,” he exclaimed. 


As that was a new one on me, I has- 


| tened to state we were just a new club 
_and did not suppose any of our members 


would attend, as they were all busy. 
Bert being the conference secretary, I 
received a liberal education on the du- 
ties of Rotarians and Rotary clubs to 
such an extent that fifty per cent of our 
membership attended that conference. 
Since: then we have been thoroughly 


| sold on the importance of this event. 


In the club administration, the secre- 


| tary plays a very important part. He 
should not accept this office unless he 
/can and will sacrifice the time, which 
| is absolutely necessary to the welfare 


of his club. 

While the duties are at no time hard, 
they are exacting, and, to be carried 
on proficiently, the minute details 
should always be observed. The club 
looks to him as the ambassador of In- 
ternational Headquarters, the bureau of 
Rotary information, Rotary legal ad- 


visor, clearing house for club’s enter- 





tainment features, attendance records, 
in fact any and everything that per- 


| tains to Rotary. 


In many respects he is a guardian 
of his club. Nearly every mail will 
bring requests for this or that; names 
of certain classification members; en- 
tertainers who want to entertain; reso- 
lutions to be resolved; speakers who 
would speak; stock your members 
should buy; boys’ playground parapher- 
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nalia; bills in Congress that 

cught not be passed; informat 
placing agents; what liquor is 

doing to your community; « vou 
ought to sing; badges you shou! : wea, 
and what not. If he is a wise s: 

only the very important things |! 
given to the Board of Directors + 
their consideration. 


FORTUNATELY, Rotary Internatio, 

al put a stop to so much res lving 
There used to be a resolution in ever 
mail; some of course had merit, but th, 
great majority were absolutely useles, 
In the first few months of our club’s 
ganization, the resolutions came pou: 
ing in, and as secretary, I thought 
my sacred duty to bring them befor 
the club. Our members were game. 
passed the resolution and then th 
buck, and I would sit up nights notiry- 
ing the resolvers we had O. K.’d thei 
resolution. Finally one came in resol) 
ing that they call some tunnel, under a 
river, the Rotary Way, which called for 
three copies of real-for-sure typewrit 
ing; one copy to be sent to the club 
sponsoring it; one to Washington, D. C.. 
and one to the commissioners of this 
particular county. That resolution an 
subsequent similar ones were 
presented. I decided on a little per 
sonal resolving. 

The secretary should at all times as 
sist the president and board, in suc! 
a manner as to make a constructive ai 
ministration, remembering that the 
president is the responsible head, an 
the secretary his right bower. Don't 
burden him with the details of you 
office as he has plenty to do. 


never 


Rotary information and records can 
be so filed that the secretary can sup- 
ply the officers or members with an) 
information they desire, as quickly as 
possible. Remember they are busy men 
too. 

There are a great many details of 
club administration that can be handled 
through committees which will relieve 
the secretary of extra burden and in- 
cidently make better Rotarians of those 
who serve on these committees. It will 
be unnecessary to give you all the du- 
ties of a secretary, but there are some 
important ones which are vital to 4 
successful club administration: 

First—A good recording system 
(Data regarding firms, etc., can be se- 
cured from International Head«.ar- 
ters.) 

Second—A good filing equip 


large enough to accommodate your ‘ec 


ords, correspondence, archives, etc. 
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Send out your attendance 
the district governor on time. 
Send in your semi-annual 
ind check to Rotary Interna- 
nptly. 
Answer promptly any com 
yn of inquiry from Rotary In- 
il, your district governor, 
epresentatives, or conference 
e: in fact any correspondence 
character which demands an 
ite reply. 
Study vital Rotary history 
terature, that you may answer 
es which you should know. 


enth—Send out visiting Rotarian’s 


ince cards immediately after | 


meeting, that they may receive 
credit at once. 


i1th—Collect dues promptly. 


|’ the final analysis, the secretary | 


ays the important part in club at- 
endance. He has the records and nec- 

rily reports them to the district 
governor. As you all know the impor- 
tance of attendance, and as the argu- 
ments for it could fill volumes, I will 
nly state that in my opinion, this is 
in essential requisite for a good admin- 
tration. 

Get your members to attend your 
meeting or some other club meeting. It 
may mean personal contact, and oft- 
times hard work, but if your delinquent 
member is a real Rotarian, you’re 
bound to win; if not, you don’t want 
him. 

From time to time print in your 
club publication the up-to-date attend- 
ance record of your membership; this 
really speaks louder than words. 

When your time expires, explain to 
your successor the attendance rules, the 
mportance of keeping his attendance 
records and particularly of making his 
attendance report to the district gov- 
ernor before the third of each month. 
Turn over to the incoming secretary all 
your files, records, and Rotary pam- 
phlets, and even if you haven’t kept 
proper files and reports, see that your 
successor collects together the following 
things: your charter; past correspond- 
ence files; copies of the past issues of 
THE ROTARIAN; copies of the proceed- 
ings of past International Conventions; 
copies of Rotary pamphlets; Rotary’s 
Standard Outline of Classifications. 
Urge upon the incoming secretary that 
the newly elected officers of the club and 
newly appointed committee chairmen 
should be immediately reported to In- 
ternational Headquarters, and ask him 
to see that this is done and to check up 
on his president and see that the dis- 

t governor is furnished with a list 
of new officers, directors, and committee 

rmen elected or appointed in your 
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Albright Rubberset Knows 


The Flattery of Imitation! 
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A Product oO 
RUBBERSET CO., Newark, N.J..U.S.A. 


Look for Bu g Tag attached to every brush. 
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A ROTARY WELCOME TO EVERYONE! 








If your city is worth living in, it is worth boosting. 
The above Fellowship Display is being otceie by Rotary Clubs 
in all parts of the United States asa silent visiting Rotarian Host Comm 
2 Raised Letters ana Emblem in Rotary Colors-Finished in 22 Carat Gold Leaf 

~~ DIGNIFIED ~ BEAUTIFUL ~ EFFECTIVE ~~ 
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ENGRAVING EMBOSSING GRAND SUMMER CRUISE JULY 1 
TING | NORWAY- Western MEDITERRANEAN 
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WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 83 onal ee 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST ee noes Me 
CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. MAY-JUNE EUROPEAN TOURS 
19 SO. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 1926 World Cruise, Jan. 20; Mediterranean, Jan 
Ww. G. Hartung, Pres. Longest experienced crulse management 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 


1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 


1000 Rooms 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


0 
3 
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Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 


newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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EVERWEAR is noted for its Safety, Durability, Beauty and Playability 


A DIRECTOR’S ENDORSEMENT 


RTHUR H. MILLER, director of the Wyoming Valley Play- 

ground and Recreation Association, Wilkesbarre, Pa., en- 
dorses EVERWEAR Steel Playground Apparatus in these words: 
“Through several. years of most rigid tests and hard use EVER- 
WEAR Playground Apparatus has become the standard equipment 
of the Wyoming Valley Playground and Recreation Association. On 
our 42 playgrounds in 1924, 30 were completely equipped with 
EVERWEAR apparatus and it is being used in replacement on 
the other 12 playgrounds.” 
“The total attendance on our playgrounds during the summer of 
1924 was 558,610. This figure is proof of the use to which your ap- 
paratus was put and under which it stood up. You may use my 
name at any time as a reference or I will be very glad to conduct 
any one to our playgrounds so that they may see for themselves.” 





May we send you our new Spring Catalog No. 17 and tell 
you about EVERWEAR Free Playground Layout Service. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


World's oldest and largest exclusive makers of playground apparatus 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





EVERWEAR—the name tells a true story 














Musical ‘Comedies 


ay for s 
aian stage your own show with our 


ys, stage songs, — reere 
ea le acts and make-up. CA loge atterpec 







Colors 
$1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
International Hatters Supply a Ine, 
New 


es SEALS 
E | Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face In Oficial 











DENISON & co., 6230. Wabash, Dept. 97 Chicago 14 West 4th Street .NLY. 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1—Only Safety Razor that ie . ty " 
‘a Strops itself. : 4—Security. 
7—To take, to grab (Slang). 5—T he Best (Abbr.). 
8—To place. 6—Un 








$— Daily Pleasure for men 
when right razor is used 

9—This cleans easily (Abbr.) 

10—Tavern. 

l1l—Sharpens (as a 
blade.) 


10—Insures entire satisfac- 
tion (Abbr.). 
12—Free from stain, spotless. 


13—-Best Card. razor 


14—Neither. 16—Safety Razor (Abbr.) 
15—Without effort. 17—Abbreviation for each. 
18—Cease. 8—In that manner or degree. 


a of famous presi- 
ent 

Send solved puzzle, together with 25 cents, to 
A. S.R. Son 662 First Ave., N. Y., and receive as an 
introductory offer a handsome utility knife -retail value 
50 cents. Offer expires April 25, 


20—Shaving instrument. 
































| To turn tomorrow to some 


Apr 


smooth co-ordination of out-g 
incoming administration. 
I believe more good, effect 
mation can be given to the 
by a weekly letter or bulletin. 
tendance, general announcem 
Rotary information can be read 
member. By the weekly bull 
secretary also saves considera! 
at the luncheons by having 
only essential announcements. 
The exchange of your week 
with other clubs in your district 
helpful. It gives you the up-to-dat, 
formation on what the other c 
doing. 
The labors of the secretary 
flect in the club administration 
His hours are many, his praises few, 
But he gets the razz when he doesn’ 
come through; 

When you edit a bulletin, you car 
a bet, 

That you’ve started something, 
make you sweat. 

However, after all is said, I am 
clined to think your members 
preciate your efforts, be they good o 
bad; if not, these words by Edwin As! 
of the Logansport Rotary Club, entitl 
“An Appreciation” might help. 


The editor at the pearly gate, 
His face looked worn and old; 
He meekly asked the man of fate 


For admission to the fold. 


“What have you done,” asked Peter, 
“To seek admission here?” 
“Oh, I used to run a Rotary papei 


On earth for many a year.” 


The gate swung open sharply, 
As Peter touched the bell, 
“Come in, my lad, and take your har; 


You've had enough of hell.” 





TONIGHT 


HAT if tonight we are a little old 

Or find tonight another lock of gray 
If hearts grow warmer as the days grow « 
To Those who walk beside us all the way? 
What if tonight we find some new remind 
Of passing days that never more return, 
If ev’ry day we grow a little kinder 
And ev’ry day a little wisdom learn? 


What if tonight is gone forever 

If ev’ry night shall find us ready still 
new endeavo! 
And seek the pathway up tomorrow’s hil! 
A thousand centuries the stars have twin! 
Nor day nor dark has changed eternal t: 
What if tonight the brow of age is wrink! 
If in our hearts we have eternal youth? 


What if tonight the years behind us lengt 

A little fewer seem the years before, 

If ev’ry storm our faith shall strengthen 

As day by day we near another shore? 

What if tonight we feel our vessel drifting 

A little farther to the purple west 

If we behold new islands ever lifting, 

New peaks of peace, new meadowlands of 
—Rotary Cog, Auburn, *. Y 
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Hospitality in Cleveland 


(Continued from page 28) 


feature will be introduced, 
looking into the future, where 

|| be pointed out several of the 
equirements of civilization made 

by the coming of the radio, 
oplane, and other startling 
inventions. These requirements 

be brought about without the 

f just such organizations as 

and it is believed that this 

e of the spectacle will mean much 

future of our organization. 

» final climax will be the usual 

of the nations but we are striv- 

to outdo every former effort in the 
of splendor. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
eventy-five players, will play 
ighout assisted by the big pipe 
n, Professor and Rotarian Krafft 

the manual. The singing of Rotary 
rds to the tune of “Onward Chris- 
in Soldiers,” will provide the climax. 
Can you imagine a Symphony Orchestra 
with its seventy-five players, the $100,- 
000 pipe organ, twelve thousand voices, 
fifty bugles and fifty drums all joining 
Ast together in the production of this glori- 
{ This spectacle will be the 
dramatic effort in 


& 


ous song? 
pretentious 
Rotary history. 


most 


While Tuesday evening will be given 
ver principally to the district dinners, 
innumerable features of entertainment 
are being planned for the evening. 


\ TEDNESDAY evening will be given 

over to district dinners and the 
Host Club is preparing another big en- 
tertainment for this evening. On 
Wednesday afternoon a charming affair 
will be given for the ladies—a reception 
at the Art Museum in Wade Park. It is 
hoped that at this affair we will have 
three or four short talks by ladies from 
Japan, China, Cuba, and other coun- 
tries on the “Problems of Home Life” 
in their respective countries. 

Thursday night—the President’s 
Ball. Musie by the Symphony Orches- 
tra, plus the pipe organ, and the beau- 
tiful lighting effects found in no other 
building in America. Every facility 
here for comfort and convenience. With 
the careful arrangements being made 
and the beautiful setting of the won- 
derful auditorium, it should be the 
most charming affair of its kind ever 
given. 

On Thursday afternoon, another 
event for the ladies, who will be re- 
ceived at one of the most charming 
suburban homes in Cleveland. The 
Symphony Orchestra will play and 
there will be incidental vocal solos and 
dances by the children on the lawn. 
Fifth Element—Public Spirit. Dur- 
y ing the entire week the city of Cleve- 


¥. 


oe Abbe ddbeiesa: 


land will provide entertainment in vari- 
ous forms. Tennis enthusiasts may 
have the privilege of seeing world 
champion players; golf enthusiasts may 
have the privilege of seeing some na- 
tional or world champions; boxing en- 


thusiasts may even have their oppor- | 


tunity. 


On Friday, at the conclusion of the | 


Convention, we will have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a ball game be- 
tween the World Champion Senators 
from Washington and the Cleveland 
Indians. The American League as a 
special courtesy to Rotary is bring- 
ing the two teams from Washington 
for this one game. The excitement and 
feeling over the respective teams from 
these two cities is at fever heat already 
and the writer being a sporting man 
has wagered a nickle with both George 
Harris and John Poole on the result. 
The newly elected President is to hold 
the stakes. 

And now in conclusion, the greatest 
feature of all hospitality is the personal 
touch. Cleveland has been noted for 
years as a hospitable city. It is the 
home of the Community Chest, it is the 
one city which has adopted in practice 
all the principles of Rotary in its social 
life. 

Cleveland will make every guest feel 
at home. The homes of Cleveland Ro- 
tarians are going to be thrown open. 
We are going to take the visiting ladies 
away from the hotels as much as we 
can and have them enjoy our home life 
with us during the days while they are 
here. 

We could—but would you mind while 
I let others tell you something of that? 
Rotary knows me fairly well and knows 
what I think about my home town. And 
I’m likely to grow enthusiastic about it. 
And so I’d prefer to have people from 
all over America tell you the things you 
want to know about Cleveland—and 
how they fared while attending the 
Republican National Convention which 
brought fifteen thousand people to the 
city last June. Here are a few of the 
unsolicited personal and newspaper 
comments of our visitors: 

“The unfailing courtesy of the Cleve- 
land citizens, the efficiency in handling 
the convention, the surprisingly mod- 
erate prices in the hotels, restaurants 
and shops and lastly that most admir- 
able spirit of hospitality which was so 
generously displayed created an im- 
pression in the minds of the visitors 
which will outlive the memory of the 
convention itself.” — BART RICHARDS, 
New Castle, Pa. 

“After the experience of attending a 





great many political conventions I can | 








There are 500 
Davey Tree 
Surgeons 


The only thing that the Davey 
Company has to sell is the serv- 
ice of expert and reliable Tree 
Surgeons, whom it has carefully 
selected, thoroughly trained, and 
properly schooled. There are no 
Davey Tree Surgeons except the 
regular employes of the Davey 
Company—500 in number. 


The selection of these men is 
an exhaustive process in itself. 
No men are admitted, no matter 
how pressing the demand, except 
those of the right type. Unsatis- 
factory m2n are eliminated as 
quickly as discovered. Conse- 
quently, Davey Tree Surgeons 
are uniformly intelligent, indus- 
trious, painstaking, and of high 
personal integrity. 


Davey Tree Surgeons are local 
to you—anywhere between Bos- 
ton and Kansas City, between 
Canada and the Gulf. Write or 
wire Kent, Ohio. 


THE Davey Tree Expert Co., INc. 


156 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


Attach this coupon 
to your letterhead * 
and mail today 





THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CO,, Inc., JOHN. 

156 City Bank Bldg.  7.2"<",°/ 
Kent, Ohio. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obli- 
gation on my part, please have your 
local representative examine my 
trees and advise me as to their con- 
dition and need. 


JOHN DAVEY 
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New Belt Takes 


2 to 4 Inches Off 


Girth—Instantly 


Just as the illustrations show, this amazing 
belt reduces your waistline from two to four 
inches—the moment you put it on. And by 
supporting and strengthening the abdom- 
inal muscles in a natural way, this reduction 
quickly becomes permanent, 


Tested Method Reduces Weight 
Every Hour of the Day 


Director does exactly as we claim 
—without drugs—without diet — 
without strenuous exercise. Slip 
into a Director in the morning and 
note the feeling of ease and com- 
fort it immediately gives you. The 
sagging muscles are supported com- 
fortably and held firmly in their nat- 
ural position. Not only does this 
give you a more trim and athletic 
figure by reducing the waistline 2 
to 4 inches, but more important 
still it has a direct bearing on your 
physical condition. When you wear 
a Director the weight of the abdo- 
men is supported by the muscles of the back, 
just as it should be. Thus you experience greater 
comfort and added energy throughout the whole day. 
The weakened front muscles are held together by a 
firm but gentle pressure and with every step you 
take and every movement of your body these mus- 
cles are kneaded together and fatty tissue is dis- 
solved. Wearing a Director gives immediate reduc- 





No need of carrying 
excens fat like this 


tion, great comfort, and a permanent dispersion of 
fat. It works every hour of the day. 
No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 
Director is woven from the finest } 
mercerized web elastic — a/l in / 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips / 
on easily and is delightfully com- el A 
fortable, as thousands of busi- Waistline is inches 
ness and professional men testify. thinner with Director 

Write Today for FREE PROOF 
Write today for a Director and see how effective it is 
as a flesh reducer. The price—made to measure—is 
only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed to be satis- 
factory or your money will be refunded promptly 
and the trial won’t cost you a penny. Give height, 
weight and waist measure when ordering. Tear out 
and mail coupon todey. 
Landon & Warner, Dept.34 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
ow SP Ot See ee ee ee 

LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd.. Chicago, Dept. 34 
Send mea Director under your money-back guar- 

antee. My weight is .. my height is. . 
my waist measure is ‘ 
0) $6.50 enclosed. 1) Send C. O. D. 
Name 


Address 





MERCHANT } tos for special poopaiee. 
ere is an opportunity for profit 
TAILORS while correcting figures hard to fit. 











WEBBING 
BUCKRAM 
FORD RUBBER 
COTTON GOODS 


Canvas Innersoling 
Burlap— Ducks—Cambrice 
Artificial Leather 
Bow Linings 
Enameled Muslin—Drills 
Ducks 


The Landers Brothers 
Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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say that Cleveland has the best conven- 
tion hall that I have seen. Similarly 
the hotel accommodations are unexcep- 
tional.” —WILLIs J. ABBOTT, Editor, The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

“In every essential of equipment and 
hospitality this new host of conventions 
tops the list. The beautiful convention 
hall is the center of Cleveland’s suc- 


cess. For the purpose it is probably 
the best in the country. The large 
hotels are clustered about the civic 


center and the convention hall is but a 


| few blocks distant.”—New York Herald 








Tribune. 

“Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the Cleveland Public Hall is its acous- 
tics. It has been demonstrated since 
convention visitors began coming (Re- 
publican National Convention, 1924) 
that a person standing in the rear gal- 
lery, speaking in an ordinary tone of 
voice, is heard on the stage. The voice 
is carried from the stage to the remot- 
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est part of the Auditorium in 
perfect way.”—JAMES P. Horn 
the Indianapolis News. 

“This is the fifth conventio 
as national committeeman fro 
Hampshire, have attended an 
free to say that in no case } 
arrangements been so nearly 
as in this case. The hospitalit 
city was unbounded, its hotel «a 
ments excellent.,—F. W. Estannoox 
Nashua, N. H. 

“Cleveland knows how to hi 
convention. ‘Cleveland set herse/ 
the duties of being a hostess ayn i | 
say she is one of the most co) 
hostesses that ever invited a » 
political convention and sent ii 
smiling,’ said one enthusiastic delega: 
That seemed to.be the predomina 
spirit throughout this 
courtesy.”—The Chicago Tribun: 


conventiay 


Cleveland Hospitality——? Say 
just come and give it a test! 


Mary 


(Continued from page 18) 


us your story and we may be able to 
smooth things out for you.” 

The girl seemed to study us for a 
moment. She scanned the paper, 
laughed, recomposed herself and handed 
the paper over to me! “I’m looking for 
a position,” she said. “My father had 
me dismissed from three and he has 
prevented others from hiring me.” 
“Why did he do that?” I inquired. She 
paused and laughed. Finally, bracing 
herself on the arms of the chair, she 
exclaimed excitedly, “He hates George 
because our religions differ. He has 
never seen him. He forbade me to go 
out nights. He tore up all my clothes 
except what I have on. My mother 
struck me; they both tried to beat me. 
My father hounds me everywhere. I 
eluded him for the first time yesterday 
and I have been traveling in the sub- 
way since. I don’t know what to do. 
I can’t go to my friend and I won’t go 


| home!” 


‘\ 


JITH this story off her mind Mary 

collapsed. We left her in the hands 
of the matron with the promise that we 
would meet in Mary’s parlor at the 


| hotel the following day at three o’clock 





in the afternoon. The three of us men 
went downstairs in silence. Arrange- 
ments were made for Mary’s care at 
the desk. As we walked to the door the 
plain-clothes man ejaculated, “I’ve seen 
and heard all kinds, but this is a new 
one on me.” The house-detective looked 
out of moist eyes and whispered, “It’s a 
damned shame.” We shook hands and 
parted on the sidewalk. 

The next day I reached the hotel at 
two-thirty. It was raining and the 


warm shelter of the lobby was we 
come. I thought how Mary must hay 
appreciated the protection of a friendly 
roof and humane care. I hadn’t wan. 
dered about the lobby long before I was 
joined by my two companions of yes 
terday. For the first time 
changed names. Yesterday there had 
been no thought of one another’s iden 
tity. Today we were working in a com 
mon cause which required the use of 
labels for the workers. ‘Well, we have 
checked up on Mary,” said the house 
detective. “She’s square all right and 
her folks are old fools. They’re the 
kind that send sensitive, stubborn good 
girls to hell.” 

“What about this George fellow?” | 
inquired. 

The plain-clothes man knew all about 
him; “He’s a good young fellow; has a 
good job in a bank downtown; lives in 


we ex 


Brooklyn, and is on the level with 
Mary.” 
“Oh, it’s an every-day case, all 


right,” said the house-detective, “but 
we don’t get ’em as early as this usu 
ally. Most times they get into a jam 
with the police before anyone knows of 
them, and then they’ve gone too far to 
help much.” 

A bellboy tapped the house-detectiv: 
on the arm. “We’re off, boys. Upstairs 
and when we break in on her, all smiles 
as if nothing happened,” warned 
house sleuth, Madden. Corey, 
plain-clothes man, nodded our uner 
standing. We chorused our greet!'2: 
quietly and pleasantly as we entered \\ 
room, “Good afternoon, ladies.” 

Mary and the matron smiled. M°") 
had had a difficult twenty-four ho 
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couldn’t be sure at first sight 

she had weathered the storm. 

better now,” the matron as 
“IT remember everything,” 
led. We sat down to an ex- 

t of tea, lemonade, sandwiches 

made remarks about the 
and the chances of saving Col- 
in Sand Cave. 

Mary,” began the matron afte 
vame of hide and seek with the 
hes, “shall we tell them all we 

“I don’t care,” Mary replied. 
itron unfolded a tale of domestic 
y and unhappiness in Mary’s 
rarely realized this side of the 

ness. For no reason at all, Mary 
een set upon at home by her par- 

Her resentment developed into 
ance with the years, and resist- 
had finally become the independ- 
vhich brought her in contact with 
ge. He was fortunately a decent 
ellow and did everything he could to 
epair the damage done at home. Un- 


yrtunately a letter of his to Mary had | | 
been intercepted by her mother and | | 
George had been investigated and Mary | | 


persecuted by her father as an imme- 
ate consequence. 
locked in her room, her clothes taken 
away, food denied her, her name be- 


smirched among the neighbors and | 
nay wherever she sought employment. Her | 
own parents had done this. Their hate- | 
ful attitude had degenerated into unbe- | 


ye lievable cruelty since her acquaintance 
ex with George and his church affiliations 


had been discovered. Her father and | 


der mother had resorted to every form of 
m brutal tyranny possible within the law, 
e ol as he, a construction-gang foreman, 
lave and she, an ignorant “good woman” 
use and mother of a large family of Mary’s 
an juniors, knew the law. 
No avenue of escape had been left 
500 open to the girl and home was no haven 
to which to return. She had been left 
but one alternative—the street and its 
rapid, steep incline. Fortunately, the 
out thought of such a choice and the un- 
| ‘easing vexations which led to it had 
momentarily deranged her. Had she 
retained control of her faculties, she 
might have drifted away, as thousands 


z do in sheer desperation. Mary was 
but saved by chance only. It was also her 
Bu good fate that George was an honorable | 


young fellow. 

This merely squint picture of life 
passes the strangeness of fiction. It 
would make a “good story.” It would 
be a “scoop” for some papers to learn 
Mary’s identity, to know whether her 


parents have been restrained from in- | 


juring her further—even though the 
leep significance of it all has not seeped 
through their adamant ignorance and 
obstinate hatred. Curiosity might be 
satisfied by learning how well employed 

carefully sheltered Mary is, how 
she has recovered from the kind of men- 
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tal shock which oftener is fatal than 
temporary, and how George and Mary 
are conducting themselves in their new 
circumstances, with a leisurely, safe out- 
look upon the bright prospects of life. 

It is enough to point the lesson of 
Mary’s plight. It must suffice to indi 
cate the baneful influence and _ con- 
sequences of parental tyranny, of the 
religious narrowness which assumes an 
attitude more blessed than God, and of 
the utter neglect of the younger gen- 
eration by those countless powerful 
thousands in every community, who re 
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gard their duty as done when they con- 
tribute their check at church, to the 
Y. M. C. A., the Salvation Army or any 
other of innumerable agencies operat 
ing for the benefit of our boys and girls 
and their parents in our large cities. 


This story of Mary shows the need of 


the personal endeavor, of the human 
touch and of active cooperation by 
those who read of such horrors and sim 
ply shudder that they should be possible 
and rejoice, like the Pharisee, that 
they are not the kind Mary’s parents 


are. 


Mary had been | 

















At Your Service 


The courteous girl at the switchboard speaks the first word 


in more than two million conversations an hour. Presiding 
day and night at the busy intersections of speech, she is always 
at the call of the nation’s homes, farms and offices. 

Out of sight, and most of the time out of hearing of the 
of her 


training and supervision under careful teachers, and of her 
swift and skilful work. Likewise, little is known of the engi- 


subscribers, little is known of the switchboard girl 


neering proklems necessary to bring the terminals of fifteen 
million telephones within the reach of a girl’s arm, or of the 
ceaseless werk of maintenance which in fair weather and 
storm keeps the mechanism fit and the wires open. 

America’s millions of people must have at their command 
means of direct and instant communication, and the Bell System 
must ever be in tune with the demands of national service. 

These are the components of America’s system of teleph- 
ony: The best of engineering, of manufacture, of facilities— 
and a personnel trained and eager to serve. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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STRICKLERS 


Collectio Notices 


an 
Goodwill Builders 
Lithographed in colors on high 
grade white gummed paper, per- 
forated and bound separately in 


books of 250. 


O2 ORANGE 


AS 30 DAYS CREDIT 

CRHARGES made during the month 

SEY are due for payment on the first, 
and must be paid by the tenth.Please 


pay your account every 30 days. 








Al purpLe 








AN DOUBTEDLY this matter has 
Eeasy? been overlooked. An early reply 
will be greatly appreciated 





AS GREEN 


MALL accounts are appreciated, 
but more than one statement to 


collect is unprofitable. Kindly favor. 








B3 ORANGE 





LLOW us to bring this statement 
to your attention and to ask 


for prompt consideration and payment. 





Cl RED 


HIS bill is long past due. If 
unable to remit in full,a partial 


payment is respectfully requested. 








E1 BROWN 








delay force the use of unpleasant 
methods to collect this bill. 





Fi s.ue 


Bigioss YOU 
Saas’? We appreciate your business 


and we hope you are pleased. 














ATTACH BY ONE eee UNDER AMOUNT 


The printed notice makes a ilendis 
appeal. Attention is secured—accounts 
are paid—and a spirit of good will pre- 
vails. 


1000 - 4 Books - $6.00 
2000 - 8 Books - 10.00 gy 
5000 - 20 Books - 20.00 30 days net 


10000 - 40 Books - 35.00 
Delivered Postage Prepaid 
May we send you samples of other kinds 
Order Today. 
Copyright 1921 by C. E. Strickler Co. 
Sold Exclusively by 


122 South Michigan Avenve 
Chicago 


— ESE 
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What’s in a Name? 


(Continued from page 29) 


ice to society described by that name or 
term in the Classification Roster, in so 
far as it is possible to find men who 
fulfill all the requirements of mem- 
bership. 

The first question that arises is: Can 
we get a list of the terms that accu- 
rately and concisely describes the many 
and varied services given by men to 
society? The answer is: Yes. There 
is such a list. Rotary International has 
provided such a list. And many gov- 
ernmental, commercial, and civic agen- 
cies that have long wanted such a list, 
know Rotary as the organization which 
has prepared a list of the services ren- 
dered by man, and their relation to each 
other. This list is the Standard Out- 
line of Classifications prepared by 
Arthur Pierce and his committee on 
classifications two years ago. 

Before this volume was prepared 
there was no standard. Each Rotary 
Club called its classifications by any 
terms that seemed to suit. Often they 
did not classify the service rendered 
at all. They classified the man. 


M* classification in the Independence 

Rotary Club was “Banker.” “Bank- 
er” is not a service to society. It is a 
man. True, it is a man engaged in a 
certain business, but it is not the busi- 
ness. And Rotary classification should 
describe the business. The real roster of 
a Rotary Club is not a list of men, but 
a list of all the classifications existing 
in the community. Some are filled and 
some are not, but each of these classifi- 
cations has the right to be represented 
in the Rotary Club, if there is the pro- 
per kind of man available, engaged in 
that service to society. And so, the 
real roster being a roster of services to 
society performed by men, my classifi- 
cation should have been, and now is, 
Banking,—because that is the service I 
am giving to society. 

The purpose of the Outline was to 
prepare a list of the most commonly en- 
countered services that can be rendered 
to society, and then standardize the 
terms to describe those services. Ro- 
tary practice had already standardized 
many terms. Of course the list is not 
complete, and never will be, as long as 
new services are being performed by 
men. But the Outline is kept up to 
date, and new terms are sent out as 
rapidly as possible. A copy of the Out- 
line is needed by every Rotary Club. 
Most of them have copies. If your club 
has not one, find out why. 

Although the Outline is written 
largely on the experience of Rotary 
Clubs in North America, clubs in Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and 


South Africa have found it ; 
to their needs, and the Spani 
ican clubs are translating t! 
into Spanish and using them 
rosters. 

The standard list of term. bein 
available, the second necessity 
of accomplishment. There is a 
son in the world why each Ritary (hy) 
should not complete its own 
roster which will include all the tern 
used in the Standard Outline which ay 
applicable to the various kinds of ser 
ice given to society by the people of 
that particular town. Then, of cours 
if there are any peculiar services re; 
dered in that town which are not listed 
in the Outline, these should be added : 
the roster. 

This roster carries not only the fill 
classifications with the name of th 
member filling each, but has also t 
unfilled classifications. 

The next thing to do is to change th: 
classifications of the members, to co 
form to the terms of the roster. But 
even if the survey of filled and unfilled 
classifications is not made, I have a 
appeal to you. What is your ow 
classification? Does it designate you 
or does it describe the service of you 
concern? If it does not designate the 
service or business of your concern, you 
are not properly classified. You should 
have it corrected. 

You may say that you have been a 
member of a Rotary Club, have been 
active in all its endeavors and hav 
gotten along very well with your classi 
fication of Banker, Hardware Dealer, 
Shoe String Manufacturer or what not, 
and do not see why you should chang 
your classification after all these years 
I still say, you are improperly classified, 
and should conform. I have been say 
ing this to quite a good many Rotarians, 
this year, beginning with Internationa! 
President Everett W. Hill and Inter 
national Treasurer Rufus F. Chapin— 
and I don’t know how many more In- 
ternational “Big Guns.” They had their 
classifications changed. Why not you’ 

Some weeks ago I wrote a letter to 
club presidents along this line: I| told 
them that while I agreed with 
Shakespeare that a rose under any 
other name would smell just as sweet, 
at the same time it would be decidedly 
confusing when I wanted to buy my 
wife some roses, if every florist cailed 
them a different name. In other words, 
that although a rose might smell |u5t 
as sweet under any other name, as |0ng 
as it was a rose, and so designated %y 
most people, why not call it that? —“¢ 
same thing holds good with classi! 2 
tions in Rotary. We have standard: 
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of roses. Is your classifica 


standard term? 


are not using the standard 
you will soon be badly out of 
Many of the old clubs are cor- 
their lists every month. As 
clubs are organized, they are 
with the Outline, and they 
iired to use the standard terms. 
three hundred clubs are organ- 
So, in a short time, the 
Clu n who has not the standard 
ation for his service, will be an | 

y, and will be looked upon as a} 

sort of Rotarian because he has 

term for his classification which | 

g used by practically all the rest | 

Irsi craft. So, in the words of a 
advertiser, “Eventually, why | 


1 year. 


ww? 
though the adoption of the stand- | 
terms is important, we must not 
fille verlook the unfilled classifications on | 
rosters. If a Rotary Club is to} 

y out its fundamental purpose, as | 

et forth in the Six Objects, it must be 


\ 


fessional life of the community. In the 
iverage club, less than one-third of the | 
available classifications are filled. Even 
assuming that each member is carrying 
uur message to all of his craft, it is 
quite evident that in practically every 
community more than half of the busi- 
nesses and professions are not affected 
in any way by the ideals of Rotary. If 
we really have a mission it can’t be 
carried through if it only touches one 
third of the services rendered. 
To my mind, the ideal Rotary Club 
would have in it a representative from 
y business and profession in the | 
community. While it is true that prob 
ven ably no club will ever reach this goal, | 
nevertheless a Rotary Club has no right | 
ng to refuse to fill every classification for 
ag which a man can be found, who meas- 
ures up to Rotary standards. 
say Let us hasten the day when, at least, | 
; every important classification is repre- 
mus sented in each club. We shall then be 
el ready to carry to the rest of the com- 
munity our message. 
Ir We are finding our true mission 
High Ideals in private, public, and busi- 
U * ness life are possible. International 
peace and good will through Rotary is | 
no longer the dream of the idealist. 
Let us be sure our classification foun- 
ny dation is solid. If it is, there are no 
limits to what can be accomplished by 
lly Rotary International. 


every 





ed Living | 

“The thing that we call living isn’t gold 

. or fame at all. 

g It is laughter and contentment and the | 
y striving for a goal. 

( It is everything that’s needful for the 
shaping of a soul.” 


scription over mantel in a lounging 
a Yale dormitory. 


room 
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GOLDEN noon under str ped umbrellas— 
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light in the Bois. Dinard, Deau 
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chicken et 
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Vilie, Le Touquet, 
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— tourist class, with individual 
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H S a name to conjure with when 
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dealer to show them to you or 
send for 
our descrip- 
tive circular 
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| in all sorts of organizations, that we 
| have little time for what, to me, is the 
| most important of all, inside, or home 
work. I know Rotarians, Jim, and so 
do you, who are working in these vari- 
ous movements, whose own boys are 
wilder than they should be.” 

“O, well, Tom, you can’t help those 
things. That’s the way of the world. 
Boys must sow their wild oats. They’re 
bound to break out rather recklessly 
for a year or two. Most of them 
straighten around in time.” 

“That’s a nice, easy, comforting way 
to look at it, Jim, but unfortunately it 
doesn’t work out that way very often,” 
replied Tom. “Let me give you a little 
incident. A couple of weeks ago I 
agreed to work on the Interviewer’s 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. We are 
supposed to meet a young man who 
needs counsel and talk with him about 
his future, how to’succeed, etc. In the 
data they sent me was a list of testi- 
monials from boys who had been helped. 
One said in effect that the interviewer 
had done more for the boy than his own 
father. Here was a boy with a respect- 
able father who couldn’t influence him 
sufficiently to make the need of a pro- 
fessional interviewer unnecessary. 


OM arose, stretched, and filled his 

pipe. “Come on, Jim, let’s take a 
stroll down by the stream. I’d like to 
get a closer look at those fellows when 
they jump. It’s a thrilling sight. We’ll 
get off the subject we’ve been discuss- 
ing. It must bore you.” 

“Not at all, Tom,” said Jim. “I don’t 
quite follow you, but there’s something 
to what you say, without doubt.” 

The two men left the porch and 
strolled leisurely down to the bank 
where they sat on a fallen tree and 
watched the play of the water for a few 
moments in silence. 

Jim was the first to resume the con- 
versation. “I gather from your re- 
marks, Tom,” he said, “that you think 
we have too many movements into 
which we are pressed for service and 
money, while we overlook things closer 
at home.” 

“Exactly, Jim,” replied Tom, speak- 
ing earnestly. “Entirely too many. 
What Rotary needs—or rather what in- 
dividual Rotarians need, as I see it, is 
an acute consciousness of their creed 
and obligation, twenty-four hours a 
day. Why rush across the city to find 
an indexed and catalogued boy and do a 
perfunctory piece of uplift work on 
him, which is bound to be more or less 
embarrassing to both, when each day 
offers its natural opportunities for 
service right in our own homes or busi- 
nesses. Most men have boys in their 
employ. Most men come in contact, 
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Chasing the Pet Idea 


(Continued from page 16) 


natural contact, with young p: 

the course of their day’s work 

not practice Rotary right the 

good many of us have a copy 
Rotary Code of Ethics hanging, { 

in a prominent place in our offic: 

too many, I am convinced, it is 
beautiful sentiment, that some 

ary and impractical dreamer con 

and not a guide and a reminder { 
day’s activities. Understand, I a 
advocating passing up these spec 
venile Court cases that need att: 

Let those fitted to handle them, d 

am arguing simply that too oft 
make of our service to others a com: 
tee proposition—a sort of special 

time semi-social-worker propag 
instead of a personal heart affair 
those whom we touch during our bu 
ness day. We dress our minds and 
titude for the occasion, much a 
dress for a social event; something 
quite foreign and apart from our 
lar occupation. In other words, we hav: 
had ‘service’ dinned in our 
much, that we have come to the cor 
clusion that to be a good Rotarian a: 
measure up with the bunch of 
ones’ we have got to rush madly her 
and there ‘serving.’ ” 

Jim was amazed by the quiet Tom’ 
vehemence. “My word,” Tom, he sa 
“vou sure are a dissenter, aren’t you? | 
had no idea you were nursing thos 
kinds of thoughts.” 

“No, and I am far from certain that 
I should express them even to you, my 
friend. I suppose I should follow th: 
usual procedure, take things as the 
are, and fall in with all the servic 
schemes as they come along or as some 
one works them up. But I don’t seem 
to be able to. I am jealous of the fam 
and the opportunities for Rotary. 
want to see its influence become powe! 
ful in the elimination, or at least the 
decrease, of the influence that breed 
the need for the activities so many 
clubs are fathering.” 

“How, Tom?” queried Jim, briefly. 

“Ah!” replied Tom with a quizzical 
smile. “There you have me. That’s a 
question that is engaging the deep 
thought of many Rotarians. You know 
Jim,” he added, “it is much easier to 
dissent and criticise than it is to sug 
gest the remedy. So here is where the 
conversation ends. And you _ have 
ended it by propounding a very short 
but potent question—how?” 

The chums arose and walked slow 
toward the shack. “What a great 
night,” said Jim. “When will the 
tired and frazzled-nerved fellows lear 
that the way to recuperate and clear 
the brain is to get away from the scen’ 
of daily struggle, out into God’s ope 
auditorium where they can hear then 


ears 


I 
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nk and where the awe that 
om great spaces of silence, 
em know their littleness and 
tness of their Creator?” 
ifter the lights were out, Jim 
<ing of what Tom had said, 
y coming to the conclusion that 
ell worth pondering. As for 
erated himself for his dissent- 
ions, more for their expression, 
himself in slumber while re- 
hat he would try and do a bet 
of playing the game as it was 
ayed. “For after all,” he 
“they may be more right than 


tle Placed Service 
Above Self 


(Continued from page 30) 


you will say, was not diffi- 
for one admittedly so eloquent. 
Burton also was the general of 
University’s forces, who directed 
ise of these huge sums, who evolved 
with expert aid a program for the sys- 
matic development of the Campus for 
next hundred years, and who 
ight to a conclusion the building 
erations with eight great fireproof 
buildings added to the University’s 
quipment, and not one cent of deficit. 
And all this time he bore the burden of 
the internal administration of the Uni- 
ersity, building up old departments 
and adding new ones, and with con- 
summate tact meeting the trying situa- 
ns that inevitably arise. 

There were dramatic moments in 
Marion Burton’s life. Those who saw 
him stand before the two houses of the 
State legislature, who had come to Ann 
\rbor to inspect the University, and 
aboring under strong emotion present 
in his masterly way to them the prob- 
ems pressing for solution, turning an 
ndifferent or half-hostile group into 

ne of friends, will never forget the oc- 
casion. An Ann Arbor citizen turned 
to a friend in the automobile business 
when it was over and said, “How’d you 
like to have him selling autos for 
you?” “They couldn’t make them fast 
enough,” was the reply. Then there 
was the June day in Cleveland when a 
nation heard his words and fifteen 
thousand saw his vigorous, erect form 
facing the delegates to the Republican 
National Convention. But that is his- 
tory. 

We like best to recall him, we who 
knew him, as the tall, graceful, ener- 
getic man whom it was constant inspi- 
ration to meet and a comfort simply to 
see. When things were so trying—and 
they can be very trying in the admin- 
istrative offices of a great university 
as to make us boil with wrath by day 
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and lose sleep by night, there was never 
a hasty word, never a sigh or ruffled 
temper, from our Chief. Work to him, 
and with him, was genuine pleasure. 
We knew that he was doing great 
things for our University, and that he, 
as perhaps no other in the land, was the 
champion and embodiment of the State 
University idea, America’s great con- 


5] 


spected them all and valued their hon 
est opinions. Marion Burton was set 
on no pinnacle. 

The Ann Arbor Rotary Club gave 
Dr. Burton associations which he 
prized, but we gave him not a tithe of 
what he gave us. We shall never 
achieve his high ethical standards, nor 
do what he did for his community. We 


tribution to educational practice. Yet cannot place service so far above self 
he sought no commendation for him- as to value even life less 
self; he was sunk in the work he was putting our last reserve of energy into 
to commend a task which we believe supremely im 


doing. He preferred 


others, and freely did so. 


He sought portant. But we have had a great man 


their advice; regents, deans, professors, for a friend, and he has 


students, clerks, or janitors, he re- way. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 

and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 

how # cured myself after stammering 20 yrs 

B. N. BOGUE, Bogue Bidg., 10403 N. II. St., 
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Among Our Letters 

(Continued from page 33) 
which Mr. Aubrey Drury 
February issue of THE ROTARIAN. 

In fact, those of us who must use 
the “obsolete” inch and foot in our daily 
work feel that this other side is the 


| only one of real merit. 
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A change to the metric system 
the United States would cost untold 
millions, not only in obsoleting meas- 
uring devices and records but in scrap- 
ping tools and machinery that are built 
to make only product of British 
Standards. 

How the enormous saving in expense 
of education attendant on the adoption 
of the metric system is arrived at, I 
do not know. But I do know that the 
accompanying loss due to the confusion 
that must be shared by every adult 
would more than offset it. The milk 
man and the plumber will have to learn 
to think in litres and millimeters and 
the grocer in kilograms. Perhaps they 
can learn this eventually. But think of 
the poor victims who will have to use 
the complicated compound measures, 
the farmer who must learn to use kilo- 
grams per hectare and the engineer 
who will deal in kilograms per square 
centimeter. 

And the meter is NOT 10 per cent 
more than a yard nor is the pound 10 
per cent less than the demi-kilogram. 
Perhaps, to the housewife buying a 
meter of ribbon, this 10 per cent figure 
would be satisfactory but the merchant 
who bought 1000 meters on that basis 
would find himself mysteriously short 
some 19 feet and an engineer who at- 
tempted such a coarse approximation 
could well expect his railroad to miss 
altogether the town he was trying to 
connect. 

Much sport is made of the unscien- 
tific origin of the yard as being the 
distance between a royal nose and a 
royal thumb, but the author has failed 
to point out that the meter has an even 
less worthy ancestry. The meter was 
intended to be an even fractional part 
of a terrestial meridian, it is true, but 
it is also true that the original compu- 
tation was wrong and the meter is not 
this fractional part at all. It is now 
simply the length of a certain metal bar 
in Paris. Is this monument to a wor- 
thy scientist’s mistake worth the mil- 
lions of dollars it would cost us to do 
away with our perpetuation of an un- 
democratic Royal “Reach”? 

The chief manufacturing countries of 
the world do still use the British sys- 
tem of weights and measures. The 
example of Russia’s adoption of the 
metric system is not convincing. Rus- 
sia has adopted many things that do 
not commend themselves to Rotarians. 


Guy A. WAINWRIGHT, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Rotary’s Financial Policy 


(Continued from page 19.) 


committees, and Rotary clubs 
whose wishes are carried out 
our annual 
tremendous 


conven 
amount 


ction of 
fake the 


in the Secretary’s Office. 
would be much more than 
at present if the wishes of 


rector and standing committee, 
Boy’s Work, Education, Busi- 
thods, and Extension, were, fol- 
I believe that the members of 
ent board will support me when 
hat the Secretary’s Office has to 
iese men down, often saying, in 
“if you want all this done it 
ean more expense and more cler- 

elp in the office.” 
Some men might say that the expense 
eir organization should not have 
kept up with the income which has 
with our large growth and that 
increase in dues should have been 
ecessary. Our per capita ques were in- 
‘reased from $2.00 to $3.00 at Atlantic 
City, five years ago. Fifty cents was 
added at St. Louis two years ago to en- 
able the payment of the administration 
expense of the annual convention from 
per capita income rather than from 
registration fees. There was no in- 
crease at Los Angeles, Edinburgh, Salt 
Lake City, Kansas City, or Toronto. 


pet us analyze the proposition as to 

“ expenditures. The cost of doing 
business in every line has greatly in- 
creased in the last ten years, and espe- 
cially in the United States during the 
last six years. Taxes have increased, 
office rents have increased, salaries and 
wages have increased, railroad travel- 
ing expense has increased, etc. Our 
expense on such items is not different 
from*that of business houses whose ac- 
tivities reach out over a wide territory, 
or that of educational institutions, or 
great concerns doing an international 
with representatives and 
branch houses in various countries. 

We have been developing and con- 
ducting a more active and intensive 
program year by year. Take for ex- 
ample our system of District Governors 
and their administration of their dis- 
tricts, their attendance at the Interna- 
tional Council and at the Annual Con- 
ventions. Back in 1917 when our per 
capita dues were $2.00 there was no such 
activity as at present and the expenses 
of the Governors in visiting clubs and 
attending conventions and council meet- 
ings were not paid by the organization. 
The committees of Rotary International 
were not developing and putting out 
such programs as we now have, and the 
committees were not meeting together. 
The Board of Directors was smaller 
| met less frequently. These are 
merely illustrations of the development 


business 


of work, calling for increased expenses 
The theory that the natural growth of 
the organization should have taken care 
of the 
plausible, but the fact of the matter is 
that the growth in the membership of 
com- 


increased expenses may seem 


the organization has not been 
mensurate with the increased activities 
of the organization and the more thor- 
ough and helpful way in which things 
are done now compared to the methods 
of years ago. 
Our extension 
least, is 
cities and towns. 


America at 
largely in the smaller 
Practically all of the 
And the 


work, in 
now 


large cities have Rotary clubs. 
Extension 
policy of going 
cities where in 

never be a club with many more than 


after these smaller 


many cases there will 


the original twenty-five members. To 
organize and give service directly or 
indirectly to a club of twenty-five mem- 
bers costs just as much as it used to 
cost to organize a club of, say one 
hundred members, but the annual re- 
turn in per capita tax from a club of 
twenty-five members is much less than 
the return from a club of one hundred 
members. 

In a nutshell, the purchasing power 
of the dollar has shrunk about one-half 
Rotary, as well as 
everybody else, has had to secure twice 
the income in order to continue to do 
what it was doing. Increased member- 
ships both in clubs and in 


in the last decade. 


Commitee has adopted the | 


Rotarians | 


have meant greatly increased responsi- | 


bilities, duties, and activities. 
Third—There is very little dissatis- 
faction with the financial policy of Ro- 


tary International, at least very little | 


that has become vocal. Only one inci 


dent has come to my attention since the | 


first of July, 1924, where a Rotarian or 
a group of Rotarians had any questions 
to ask about the policy. 

Fourth—Rotary cannot be sold on a 
price basis. There are many commodi- 
ties and articles being marketed today 
which cannot be sold on the price basis 
although nothing is involved in their 
sale but a business proposition. The 
quality and character of service which 
the article will render is of far more 
importance than the price. How much 
more true it is then that the product 
which Rotary is manufacturing cannot 
be sold on the price basis. We are 
dealing in human values and it is al- 
most impossible for anyone to say when 
the cost is adequate or excessive. I 
wonder who would venture to say how 
much it was worth to stamp out yellow 
fever? Who would be willing to say 
that so much should have been spent on 
this and no more? I could name two 
men in America, for example, who are 
in positions of great prominence and 





“lh Secret of 
Convincing Speech 
Told in Free Book 


ODAY, all over America, thousands 

of men of affairs are reading a re- 
markable booklet, that may be yours for 
theasking. Thisbookletis called“ Molding 
the Minds of Men” and within its covers 
are told the secrets of convincing speech. 
There you will read how full success and 
high positions come to those who have not 
only knowledge but the ability to express 
their ideas. Men like Dawes, Hughes, 
Gary and Schwab illustrate by their 
achievements the power of convincing 
speech and tell you in this booklet the 
source of their inspiration. 

You men of affairs, you bankers, law- 
yers, business men, doctors, teachers, all 
you men with ideas, will find in this re- 
markable booklet the key to unlock the 
door of self-expression. 


A Man is Known 
by His Words 


Wherever you speak, across your desk, 
before friends or business associates—or 
even over a telephone you are always try- 
ing to convey your ideas to others. 

There are countless thousands of men 
with ideas who cannot transmit them to 
others. If you are one of them, or if you 
experience any difficulty in expressing 
your ideas, clearly, forcefully and precise 
ly, write today for the free booklet “Mold 
ing the Minds of Men.” The booklet will 
tell you the story of Modern Eloquence 
and the easy way to acquire the ability 
to speak convincingly. 


Modern Eloquence 


Modern Eloquence is a complete library of the 
world’s greatest speeches. Here are found the 
finest modelsinthe Englishlanguage—Addresses, 
Lectures, Toasts, and After Dinner Speeches 
There are over 450 contributors including 
Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, Chauncey 
Depew, Lloyd George, Viviani, Clemenceau and 
other world-renowned leaders. 

While you sit inthe comfort of your home or 
office you may read the forceful words, the clear 
thoughts andthe profound ideasthatcarried these 
men to high places. Their words will become 
your words. Their thoughts will enrich yours 


Send for Free Book 


Yourcopy of this remarkable booklet is waiting 
for you. It will be sent to you for asking. Just 
write your name and address on the coupon or 
on a letter or post card and mail it today. You will 
be under noobligations—and the booklet may en- 
rich you immeasurably. Thousands of men of 

affairs already have it. Other thousands are 
> writing for it daily. Send the coupon now 





MODERN ELOQUENCE CORPORATION . 
13 Astor Place, Dept. 2904, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me free booklet ‘‘Molding the 
Minds of Men,”’ and tel) me what Modern Eloquence can 
do for me 
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Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science | 
New ae. Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer 
from deafness. The Dictograph Products 
Corporation announces the perfection of 
a remarkable device which has enabled 
thousands of deaf persons to hear as well 
as ever. The makers of this wonderful 
device say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this so they are going to give you 
a chance to try it at home. They offer to 
send it by prepaid parcel post on a ten- 


day free trial. They do not send it 
C. O. D.—they require no deposit—there 
is no obligation. 

They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk. They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little instru- 
ment will so amaze and delight the user that the 
chances of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and 


report most gratifying results. There's no longer 
any need that you should endfire the mental and 


physical strain which comes from a constant 
effort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take 
your place im the social and business world to 
which your talents entitle you and from which 
your affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. 
Just send your name and address to The Dicto 
graph Products Corporation, Dept. 1301-R, 220 
West 42nd St., New York, for descriptive lit 
erature and request blank 
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| influence because some man or men took 
| an interest in them when they were 
boys and I venture the assertion that 
| the lives of these two men are worth 
| far more to this country today than all 
| of the money which Rotary has spent 
on Boys’ Work for the last ten years. 
| Membership in a Rotary club costs the 
average Rotarian at least one hundred 
dollars a year for his dues, luncheons, 
| attendance at Conferences and Conven- 
| tions and other incidentals. It costs 
some Rotarians much more than this 
and some less, but I believe one hun- 
dred dollars is a fair average. This 
/means that the average Rotarian feels 
that Rotary is worth at least a hundred 
dollars a year to him. If this is true, I 
| am sure it is not too much to ask that 
'each Rotarian should contribute five 
dollars a year to the work of Rotary 
International which includes the publi- 
cation of THE ROTARIAN. I appreciate 
| that the figure varies somewhat for Ro- 
| tarians in different countries but I am 
| talking in round numbers. 


April, ; 


Finally we must remember th 
have a huge organization which 
cles the globe. We are establish: 
are working in twenty-eight cou: 
The cost of organizing and deve! 
Rotary in these countries all ove 
world naturally costs much more 
we take in from the new clubs in 
ter fees and dues. Many of our 
munications and publications mus: 
translated into five languages. 
future will demand more service 1 
than less and this will require care} 
planning by those who spend the m 
as well as by those who guard it. 
task of this year’s Finance Committe: 
has been to provide the funds to finance 
the programs of the 
standing committees which 
ceived the approval of the Board of 
It will remain for 


president 


have 


rectors. 
finance committees to furnish the funds 
for the programs approved by futur 
conventions, and directors. 


succeeding 


What Is the World Court? 


(Continued from page 15) 


of course impossible to say what 
effect this telegram may have had, 
but Judge Moore says that the state- 
ment has been repeatedly made that 
after its receipt the provision on 
that subject was inserted in the draft. 


|The significant fact, of course, is that 


thoughtful Americans at this time were 
consistently working for the end they 
had been seeking for so many years, 
and that it had not then occurred to 


| anyone that the question of an Inter- 
| national Court could become the foot- 





ball of party politics. The provision 
so inserted in the Covenant of the 
League is Article XIV, and is as 
follows: 

“The Council shall formulate and submit 
to the Members of the League for adoption 
plans for the establishment of a Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The Court 
shall be competent to hear and determine 
any dispute of an international character 
which the parties thereto submit to it. The 
Court may also give an advisory opinion 
upon any dispute or question referred to it 
by the Council or by the Assembly.” 


Pursuant to the terms of this man- 
date, the Council of the League ap- 
pointed a committee of international 
lawyers from ten different nations to 
formulate plans for such a Court, and, 
despite the fact that the United States 
was not a member of the League, Mr. 
Elihu Root was made a member of this 
so-called “Advisory Committee of Jur- 
ists.” This Committee met at The 
Hague in June and July, 1920, and, 
taking as a basis the plan which had 
failed in 1907 through inability to 
agree upon a method of electing judges, 
they drew up a new and much more 
detailed scheme which, at Mr. Root’s 
suggestion, solved the problem of elec- 


tion by providing that the judge 
should be elected by the Council and 
the Assembly of the League—acting 
separately—a majority of both being 
necessary to a choice; the elections to 
be made from a list of names nominat 
ed by the members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. A 
the great powers controlled the Coun 
cil, and all the nations in the League 
were represented in the Assembly, this 
gave the predominance to the great 
powers upon which they had always 
insisted, while at the same time it rec 
ognized the equality of the smalle: 
powers with the great in the Assembly, 
and the solution thus reached proved 
to be acceptable to all concerned. 

The plan as drawn up by the Ad 
visory Committee provided that in fou: 
classes of disputes—-which will be late: 
specified—the Court should have com 
pulsory jurisdiction as between nations 
adhering to the Court, and in all othe: 
classes of cases, jurisdiction should be 
at the option of the parties. But whe: 
the draft came before the Council of 
the League for consideration compu! 
sory jurisdiction was eliminated en 
tirely, no nation being obliged to sub 
mit any question whatever without its 
consent. It was, however, provided 
that any nation adhering to the Court, 
by accepting a so-called “optional! 
clause,” might give the Court, as to al! 
nations similarly accepting, compulsory 
jurisdiction in the four special classes 
of cases mentioned. While the amend- 


ment is in some respects regrettable, 


and has been considerably criticized, it 
is probably wise that it was made. The 
original draft was ostensibly drawn 
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authority of Article XIV of 
wnt, above quoted, providing 
Court shall be competent to 
letermine any dispute of an 
nal character which the par- 
to submit to it.” The com- 
erefore, had probably gone 
beyond its instructions in 
for compulsory jurisdiction 


econd place, it is extremely 
as events have turned out, 
any of the larger powers would 
fied the Statute of the Court 
compulsory jurisdiction been 
ry consequence—at least so 
the United States refused to 
and it is quite probable that, 
they had adhered to the Court, 
tuld have done so with so many 
tions as to have taken all merit 
this particular feature. There | 
no difficulty in agreeing, at any 
ite, that, so far as the United States 
erned, there would have been no 
for her adherence for years to 
me had the jurisdiction been made 
ympulsory instead of optional. When | 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
inquired of Mr. Harding 
er he favored an agreement on | 
part of the United States to accept 
e optional clause, the President sub- 
mitted the question to Mr. Hughes, 
ind the Secretary, after reviewing the 
repeated and abject failures of Mr. 
Cleveland, Mr. McKinley, Mr. Roosevelt 
ind Mr. Taft to secure the ratification 
f general arbitration treaties, said: 
the light of this record it would seem 
be entirely clear that until the Senate 
hanges its attitude, it would be a waste of 
ffort for the President to attempt to nego- 
treaties with the other powers pro- 
r for an obligatory jurisdiction of the 


e in the committee’s first inquiry quoted 
above 
If the Senate, or even the Committee on 
reign Relations, would indicate that a 
lifferent point of view is now entertained, 
ou might properly consider the advisability 
f negotiating such agreements. 





‘THE entire plan for the Court, after 
being passed upon by various com- 

mittees of the League, was approved by 

the full Assembly, but such approval 

had, of course, no effect in bringing the 

Court into operation. The Statute of 

the Court—as it is called—is an en- 

tirely separate and distinct treaty, and | 
became effective only upon separate 
ratification, although this ratification 
followed almost immediately and almost 
is a matter of course. It became oper- | 
itive on December 13, 1920, and the | 
first election was held in September, 

1921. The protocol has been signed by 

forty-eight nations, most of which have | 
formally ratified it. The only nations | 
of the world today which are neither | 
members of the League nor have given | 
their adherence to the Court are 

Afghanistan, Ecuador, Mexico, Russia, | 
Turkey, and the United States of | 
America. 


. 
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Such is the genesis of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. It 
has been in process of formation for 
twenty years. Throughout this period, 
step by step, it has had the support of 
every American administration, and of 
every prominent authority in the coun- 
try on international law. The project 
in its general outlines, and the essen- 
tial features of the actual present plan, 
have had the support of every president 
and every secretary of state—Demo- 
cratic and Republican—from the time 
of the Second Hague Conference down 
to the present day. 

We come next to the question of the 
constitution of the Court, its procedure 


i 
v1 


and jurisdiction. Though necessarily 
somewhat dry and technical, this is a 
subject of extreme importance; but fol 
lowing Bacon’s admonition, I will en 
deavor “rather to excite your judgment 
briefly than to inform it tediously.” 
The Court consists of fifteen mem 


“ 


bers, eleven ordinary judges and four 
deputy judges, all elected for nine 
years. It will be remembered that the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, the 
members of which make the nomina 
tions, is composed of a panel of arbi 
trators appointed by the various na 
tions which have ratified the Conven 
tion of the second Hague Conference 
which created the Permanent Court of 
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IRDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 


ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


4 woran’'s college that has served the 
west unselfishly for 98 years. 

The real pioneer college of the West, with a 
very modern plant, beautiful campus, three 
million dollar investment in endowment build- 
ngs and grounds. 


South 


Two and four-year courses, Conservatory of 
Music of unusual merit. Also courses in Art, 
Oratory and Vocational work. A college 
where futures are formed, 

J. L. Roemer, President 


(When you write mention ‘‘Rotarian’’) 





Rotarians in Westchester County, N. Y., 
and Fairfield County, Conn., will be in- 
terested in this announcement of 
BRUNSWICK SCHOOL, 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
\ preparatory day school for boys, now 
serving 12 towns on the New Haven 
Railroad. For catalogue write 
George E. Carmichael, Headmaster 
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beautiful lake 
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Furnished cottages 
or short period. Booklet of views, plans 


and maps on receipt of 25c in stamps. 
Lester V. Streever, Ballston Spa., New 
York. 
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Arbitration in its present form; each 
of such nations having the right to 
select not more than four of such arbi- 
| trators. Each of such national groups 
of arbitrators at The Hague may nom- 
| inate from one to four candidates as 
| judges of the Permanent Court of In- 
| ternational Justice, though no more 
| than two of the group of candidates 
| nominated by any national group of 
arbitrators can be of the nationality of 
the nominating group. Before making 
these nominations, each national group 
is recommended to consult its Highest 
Court of Justice, its Legal Faculties 
and Schools of Law, and its National 
Academies and national sections of In- 
ternational Academies devoted to the 
study of law. 

It is provided that judges shall be 
elected regardless of their nationality 
| from among persons of high moral 
character, who possess the qualifica- 
tions required in their respective coun- 
tries for appointment to the highest 
judicial offices, or are jurisconsults of 
recognized competence in international 
law. 

The names of the men so nominated 
are submitted to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations, who arranges 
them in alphabetical order, and submits 
them to the Council and to the Assem- 
bly for election, these two bodies pro- 
ceeding independently. Article 9 pro- 
| vides that the electors shall bear in 
| mind that the whole Court, as chosen, 
| should represent the main forms of 
civilization and the principal legal sys- 
tems of the world. In the event that 
more than one national of the same 
Member of the League is chosen, only 
the eldest of them is considered elected. 

Judges may be re-elected as their 
terms expire, and there are provisions 
for filling vacancies in the same gen- 
eral manner as laid down for the 
first election. How faithfully the nomi- 
'nators and the electors have adhered 
| to the provisions of the statute in the 
| selection of judges can best be seen by 
considering the actual personnel of the 
| Court, it being borne in mind that 
| nearly all of the judges are also mem- 
bers of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration. 





| 
| 
| 








is 





| [ORD FINLAY, the oldest member of 
the Court is a lawyer of the highest 
| rank at the Bar of England. He has 
| been attorney general and lord chan- 
cellor. He is a member of the Perma- 
| nent Court of Arbitration, and repre- 
sented his Government in the case of 
| the North Atlantic Fisheries. 
| Judge Loder, President of the Court, 
| was formerly president of the Supreme 
Court of The Netherlands. He was 








for rent for season | one of the founders of the International 


Maritime Committee, has participated 
in several international conferences, 
and was a member of the Advisory 
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Committee of Jurists whic 
the first draft of the statute 

It is unnecessary to introd 
John Bassett Moore, who, wi: 
ception of Mr. Elihu Root, j 
most distinguished authority 
national law, long chief adv} 
State Department, and au 
““Moore’s Digest.” It is said 1 
Moore sent his telegrams of a 
before he notified the State D; 
of his election. 

Judge Barbosa, who has gs 
was one of the most eminent of | 
lawyers and statesmen. He 
the most active members of t! 
Hague Conference. He has | 
ceeded by Judge Pessoa, who 
recent president of the Re; 
Brazil, and was formerly a _ 
the Brazilian Supreme Court. I: 
teresting to observe that at the tim, el 
of the first elections, the America; 
group in the Permanent Court of Art 
tration desired to make nominations by: 
were advised against it by 
Hughes, though not actually forbidd n pry 
and accordingly refrained. When Judy; oa 
Barbosa died, however, the America) nun 
group, whether with or without th : 
Secretary’s approval has not been pul bes! 
licly stated, did join in nominating 
successor and named Judge Pessoa, \ 
was elected. 

Judge Nyholm is an honorary men 
ber of the Council of State in Denmark nS 


Secretary A 


a member of the Permanent Court Re] 
Arbitration, and was Vice President of ier 
the International Mixed Court 10] 
Cairo. 


Judge Weiss is a member of the | 
stitute of France, is jurisconsult to th 


French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, per 
member of the Permanent Court of sta 
Arbitration, professor of Private In ho 
ternational Law at the University of Sec 
Paris, and has been president of thé Is 
Institut de Droit International. His col 
book on Private International Law an 
the leading authority outside ” 
Anglo-American world. sae 
Judge de Bustamante is professor of ju 
International Law at the University of 
Havana, dean of the Havana Bar, th 
author of numerous legal works of m 
recognized value, and a member of thé ie 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. ui 
Judge Altamira is a member of thi a 
Senate of Spain, professor of History ‘y he 
at the University of Madrid, preside: a 
of the Ibero-American Institute of Com ™ 
parative Law, and was a member of ae 
the Advisory Committee of Jurists be 
Judge Oda, the Japanese membe! t 
professor of International Law at the _ 
University of Kyoto, a member of the n 
Academy of Japan, and an author of 2 
great repute. : 


Judge Anzilotti, of Italy, is profe 
of International Law at the Univer 
of Rome, jurisconsult to the Ita 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, edito 

‘ 














Journal of International 
a member of the Permanent 
\rbitration. 
Huber, of Switzerland, is hon 
ssor of International Law 
c Law at the University of 
jurisconsult to the Swiss 
nt in matters of foreign af- 
a delegate to the second 
Conference, and also to the 
ference at Paris in 1919, and 
thor of great eminence. 


4 
ve Yovanovitch, the eldest of the 
uty judges, is president of the 


\f Cassation of Servia, and was 
y minister of justice of that 
He is an authority on the his- 
Slav Law, and an author of 
us legal works. 
ity Judge Beichmann is presi- 
f the Court of Appeals of Nor- 
vice-president of the Institut de 
International and a member of 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
puty Judge Negulesco has been a 
ofessor at the University of Buch- 
since 1901, and is an author of 
legal works. 
eputy Judge Wang, of China, is 
best known through his translation into 
English of the German Civil Code. He 
graduate of Yale College, studied 
at Yale Law School, later in Eng- 
and, and thereafter in Germany. He 
vas minister of Justice in the First 
Republican Cabinet in China, and presi- 
lent of the Committee on the codifica- 
tion of China. 


AF TER this review it would seem that 

we may confidently assert that the 
personnel of the Court fully meets the 
tandard set by Mr. Root in his instruc- 
tions to the American delegates to the 
second Hague Conference above quoted. 
Is not the Court one “of such dignity, 
consideration and rank that the best 
and ablest jurists will accept appoint- 
ment to it and that the whole world 
will have absolute confidence in its 
judgments?” 

In Articles 16 and 17 it is provided 
that the ordinary members of the Court 
may neither act as judge nor exercise 
any political or administrative func- 
tions, nor act as agent, counsel, or 
advocate, in any case in which they 
have previously taken an active part in 
any capacity whatever, though there 
are various exceptions permitting a 
leputy judge to act in certain cases 
vhen he is not acting as a member of 
the Court. In this limited respect it 
must be conceded that the Court does 
not quite reach the high ideal of a 
tribunal composed of judges who have 
no other occupation and who will devote 
their entire time to the trial of inter- 
national cases, but as time goes on, and 

e cases before the Court become more 
umerous, it is altogether probable that 

en on this point the standard set by 
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| Mr. Root be reached through 
necessity. 

Certain minor details may be passed 
| over lightly, and without comment. If 
| a judge ceases to fulfill the required 
| conditions, he may be removed by the 
unanimous vote of the other members. 
When engaging in the business of the 
Court the members enjoy diplomatic 
immunities. The Court elects its own 
president and vice-president and a 
registrar, who may also be secretary- 
general of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. The seat of the Court is 
at The Hague, and the president and 
registrar must reside there. The ses- 
sions of the Court begin on June 15th 
of each year, continuing until all cases 
on the list are finished. Since its pre- 
liminary session in January, 1922, for 
the purpose of organization, it has held 
three regular and two special sessions, 
and has had twelve cases before it for 
decision. The full Court sits except 
when otherwise expressly provided, 
deputy judges being called in in case 
the ordinary judges are absent; but in 
case of necessity nine judges constitute 
the Court and the Court may, by vote, 
decide that any given judge is not elig- 
ible, for some special reason, in a par- 
ticular case. The judges receive sala- 
ries equivalent to about $6,030 per year, 
the president, who is required to live at 
The Hague, receiving four times as 
much. There are also special duty 
allowances and traveling expenses. 
These expenses and salaries are al- 
lowed by the Assembly upon the pro- 
posal of the Council, and these and 
other expenses of the Court are borne 
by the League in such manner as is 
decided by the Assembly. Up to date 
the expense imposed upon no single 


may 
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nation has exceeded one two-thousandth 
of its total expenditures. 
‘ease are provisions for special 
Chambers of five judges each, to 
hear cases arising under the “Labor” 
and the “Ports,” “Waterways and Rail- 
ways” sections of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in which cases the judges are 
assisted by four “technical assessors’— 
as they are called—who have no right 
to vote, but are supposed to insure the 
just representation of the competing 
parties. There are also provisions un- 
der which, with the consent of the par- 
ties, a Chamber composed of three 
judges may hear and determine cases 
by Summary Procedure under rules laid 
down by the Court. 
Very interesting provisions are those 
of Article 31, under which a judge who 
is of the nationality of a contesting 
party is allowed to retain his seat, but 
in that event the other contesting party 
may choose from among the deputy 
judges a judge of its own nationality, 
if there be one, and if not, then this 
other party may choose someone else 





to act as judge, preferably, but not 





necessarily, from among t ag 
have been nominated as te tl 
Further, if there is upon 
no judge of the nationality 
party, each of them may p 
choose a judge in the ma 
stated. If there are several] 
the same interest—this to 
mined by the Court—they are reckon, 

for this purpose, as one pa onl 
The judges chosen in accorda 

the provisions of these arti tak; 
part in the decision upon an equal fo 

ing with their colleagues. Mr. Hughe 
states that these provisions were | 

serted “to meet obvious practical e, 
igencies.” Judge Moore, who says tha 
in his judgment this question wa 
“most wisely decided,” has made th, 
following explanation, speaking , 
Columbia University on February 1» 
1924: 

Only those who have had experienc 
international business can fully compre. na! 
hend the importance of this decisioy Th wit 
great doubt that nations feel when they ¢ 
before tribunals or into international « 
ferences is that their case may not b fully the 
understood, because they may be unable ¢ ¢ 
convey to the minds of persons of a differ 
ent nationality the ideas they have in th as 
own minds. When we come to study lan. 
guages agd to examine them very closely 
we find that every language expr 
phases of thought which are not readily ex! 
or precisely conveyed in the words by any 
other language, and it requires ca 
analysis and interpretation to effect correct 
and adequate interchanges of meaning in 
such cases. A nation feels an additiona 


assurance that its views will be understocd tie 
when one of its own nationals takes part 





in all the deliberations of the tribunal, pr ing 
vate as well as public. hes 
‘Tes the provisions of the statut bie 
somewhat out of order, we will next - 
briefly review the procedure of th om 
Court, prescribed in part by the statute ag 
itself and in part by rules adopted un pe 
der its sanction. The official languages ss 
used are French and English which wh 
ever the parties may agree upon—and en 
in the absence of agreement the parties = 
use the languages they prefer. The ” 
decision is given in both French and wi 
English, the Court determining for om 
each case which text shall be considered _ 
authoritative. 7 t 
There are rather full provisions gov “os 
erning the precedence of the judges §— wi 
over one another; the order in which S Pe 
they take their seats; the summoning a 
of deputy judges; the prescribed sol B oof 
emn declarations which must be made th 
by the judges and other officers as to pr 
the faithful performance of their ss 
duties; the time and manner of the nh 
election of president, vice president, 
and registrar; the residence, vacations, - 
and miscellaneous duties of the pres! Cy 
dent and registrar and other members Bk 
of the staff. - th 





Cases are brought before the Cou! 
by notification of the special agreement : 
of the parties to submit the sub)««t aoa 
matter to the Court; or by a written “ 
application, in the event that a con’ 


versy is submitted under a genera! 














{) 1925 


ent. In either case the regis- 
mmunicates the application to 
erned, and notifies the members 
League of Nations through the 
y-general. Any state which 
interest may be allowed to in- 
The parties are represented 
nts, and have the assistance of 
There are full provisions gov- 

the various formal steps to be 

after a proceeding has been. in- 

.d, prescribing the same orderly 

ice of pleadings, followed by oral 
edings and arguments, to which 

> accustomed in American courts. 

In the absence of agreement, the Court 
mines the order in which counsel 
speak, and there is a most inter- 
requirement that each party, in 


ent time before the opening of 


proceedings, shall inform the Court and 
other parties of all evidence which 
t intends to produce, with the full 
.mes, descriptions, and residence of 
nesses whom it desires to be heard, 
ther with a general indication of 
he points to which the evidence is to 
efer. Witnesses are required to make 
solemn declaration to speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; they are examined and cross- 
examined, and may be questioned by 
the Court. 
| EARINGS are public unless the 
Court decides otherwise or the par- 
ties object, and minutes of all proceed- 
ings are kept. This provision for public 
hearings has caused some confusion. 
There is no question of the meaning and 
intent of the Statute, but in practice 
there has been some difficulty experi- 
enced in gaining access to the sessions. 
During the latter part of 1923, and the 
Spring of 1924, Dean John H. Wigmore, 
who is a vigorous advocate of America’s 
entry, made an earnest effort to fix the 
responsibility for this, but without 
satisfactory results. It appears to be 
a consequence of red tape rather than 
intention, and Dean Wigmore came to 
the conclusion that it was not the fault 
of the Court and that the blame lay 
either with The Netherlands Govern- 
ment, with the directors of the Carne- 
gie Foundation who supervise the 
Peace Palace where the Court holds its 
sessions, or possibly with the registrar 
of the Court who comes from Sweden, 
the only country in Europe where the 
proceedings of the Supreme Court are 
private, and who therefore may not 
comprehend what real publicity means. 
After the evidence is in, and counsel 
have completed their arguments, the 
Court deliberates in private. All ques- 
tions are decided by a majority vote of 
the judges present at the hearing, and, 
the event of a tie, the president has 
casting vote. The judgment is writ- 
ten out and contains the date, the 


names of the judges, the names of the | 


parties, the names of the agents of the 
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ing or its scope. To sum up the mat 


parties, the claims of the parties, the 
it may be asserted that no Ameri 


questions of fact and law, and the oper- ter, 
ative provisions of the judgment. Dis- 
senting judges may file separate opin- 
ions. The judgment having been read 
in open Court after notice to the par- as counsel under the 
ties, it is communicated to all parties forth, always provided, 
interested and to the secretary-general 
of the League of Nations; a collection 
of the judgments being printed and We come now 
published under the supervision of the matter of jurisdiction. 
registrar. There is no appeal, but re- 
hearings may be had upon the discov- 
ery of new facts, when the party apply- 


common law, could 


procedure set 
perhaps, that 


in the Abyssinian language. 
to the all-important 


Anglo-Saxon models, there is a clear 
g 


ing has not been negligent, and the cut distinction between jurisdiction of 


parties and jurisdiction of subject mat 
Individuals have no standing a 


Court will construe any judgment in 
the event the parties dispute its mean- ter. 
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can or Englishman, brought up in the 
feel himself a 
stranger for long in conducting cases 


his opponent did not elect to proceed 





As might be 
expected in the written constitution of 
a Court following in so many respects 
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parties. It is a Court for States alone. 


| Any national or territorial group, how- 
_ ever, which though a part of a larger 
| empire, has attained for itself member- 


ship of its own in the League of Na- 
tions, may be a party before the Court, 
and not only may all nations which are 
members of the League be parties to 
litigation, without any further formali- 


| ties, but so also may all nations named 


| League; 


in the Annex to the Covenant of the 
that is, all of the nations 
which were originally members of the 


| League—or invited to be—including, of 


course, the United States—and all na- 


| tions which have become members of 





the League, although not originally in- 
vited. There are now fifty-five mem- 
bers of the League, practically all of 
which have ratified the statute of the 
Court. It is provided that the condi- 
tions, under which what may be termed 
“outside nations” may become parties 
to cases before the Court, shall be laid 
down by the Council of the League, but 
that in no case shall such conditions 
place the parties in a position of in- 
equality before the Court. 


O the objection which has been made, 
that under the Statute as it stands, 
such nations as Russia and Germany 
are not now competent parties, ex- 
cept by the grace of the League of 
Nations, there seem to be two answers. 
In the first place, the Council of the 
League has already laid down the rules 
under which outside nations shall be 
admitted as parties litigant, and they 
are exceedingly simple. All that is re- 
quired is that such a nation shall file 
with the Court a declaration accepting 
its jurisdiction in accordance with the 
Covenant, statute, and rules, and prom- 
ising to carry out its decisions and not 
resort to war against states complying 
with them. The declaration may be 
either particular, embracing a particu- 
lar dispute, or general, embracing all 
or a particular class of disputes. The 
declarant’s acceptance of compulsory 
jurisdiction under the “Optional 
Clause,” however, is not, without a spe- 
cial convention, reciprocally binding on 
members of the League, and States 
mentioned in the Annex to the Cove- 
nant, which have signed or may in 
future sign the “Optional Clause.” 
Judge Moore states, as an explana- 


| tion of this provision, that the States 


mentioned might be willing to accept 
compulsory jurisdiction as between 
themselves, but might be unwilling to 
assume the same obligation toward 
other, and as yet unknown, States. The 
second answer, so. far as Germany is 
concerned, is that her entry into the 
League appears now to be only a mat- 
ter of time, and that the Court has in 
fact been sufficiently satisfactory to her 
so that she has readily acquiesced in 
the reference to the Court of every 
international dispute taken to the 





Apr i 45 {; 

i 
Court to which she has been 
and on one occasion she he; 
gested the reference. So far a 


is concerned, she has jn fact 
occasion been invited to appé 
refused. As a practical matt 
Court is already open universal] 
nations of the world. 

As to subject matter, it is | 
generally, under Article 36, ¢ 
jurisdiction of the Court comp: 
cases which the parties refer to 
all matters which may be specia 
vided for in treaties and conv 
Then follows the so-called “Optio, 
Clause,” already referred to, which ha 
caused some misunderstanding. T 
clause provides that any state 
ing the Protocol may, either 
thereafter, and with or without cond 
tions, declare that it will recognize th, 
jurisdiction of the Court as compul 
sory, ipso facto, and without specia| fa 
agreement, in any or all of four classes “5 
of legal disputes arising with any othe 
State which accepts the same obliga 
tion. These four classes are those i) a 
volving: 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) Any question of internationa lw 
law; T 

(c) The existence of any fact which 
if established, would constitute a I 
breach of an international obligation; 

(d) The nature or extent of the rep- 


aration to be made for the breach of lon 
an international obligation. suk 

As yet no one of the great powers, lat 
that is, neither the British Empire, the 
France, Italy nor Japan has thus fa: low 
accepted the “Optional Clause,” but A 
twenty-one other States have accepted ‘ 
it with or without conditions. Brazil ly 


has accepted it conditionally upon its P 
acceptance by any two of the powers 
permanently represented on the Coun- 








cil of the League, seven or eight States j 
have accepted it for a five-year period, n 
and a few, of which The Netherlands , 
is the only European State of real im 
portance, have accepted it uncondi 
tionally. 

As to the origin of the classificatior ve 
of disputes which nations accepting the th 
“Optional Clause” agree to submit in he 
every instance to the jurisdiction of the “a 
Court, it may be remembered that in “a 
Article 18 of the Covenant of thé es 
League of Nations the members of the " 
League agree that in the event of any tic 
dispute between themselves which they “ 
recognize to be suitable for arbitra by 


tion, and which cannot be satisfactorily zm 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit . 
the whole subject matter to arbitra- 
tion, and it is then specifically declared 
that cases falling within these fou 
named classes are among those w! 
are in fact “generally suitable for 
mission to arbitration.” 

Mr. Borchard, of the Yale 1. r 
School, has very ably contended * t 








between so-called justiciable 
justiciable questions in inter- 
law, and that, in the last 
a question is justiciable when 
ties agree to have it adjudi- 
The distinction, however, has 
nerally recognized as convenient 
ful, even though classifications 


ted to be made under it do not 
nnot agree, and are necessarily 
ary and shifting. The line of 
kation seems to be convenient 
eadily understandable for prac- 
urposes, even though it does not 
lose analysis. Secretary Hughes 
it the matter in this way: 


oenizing the distinction between ques- 
of a legal nature and questions of 
there has emerged from the discus- 
f jurists an agreement defining justi- 
disputes as those which relate to the 
etation of a treaty, to any question 
nternational law, to the existence of 
which would constitute a breach of an 
national obligation or to the repara- 
to be made for such breaches. Other 
stions may be submitted for decision, but 
estions of the sort above described are 
anifestly of the same character as those 
vhich in all civilized countries are recog- 
ed as matters for determination by judi- 
cial tribunals whose impartial judgment af- 
fords the nearest human approach to abso- 
justice. 


Two remaining points may be briefly 


1.0 logical or satisfactory dis- 


noticed. 

It is provided that either the Coun- 
cil or the Assembly of the League may 
call upon the Court for Advisory Opin- 
ions in matters of international law, a 
subject which will call for comment 
later, and it is further provided that in 
the decision of all questions the fol- 
lowing rules shall be observed: 


Art. 38. The Court shall apply: 

1. International conventions, whether gen- 
eral or particular, establishing rules express- 
ly recognized by the contesting States; 

2. International custom, as evidence of a 
general practice accepted as law; 

5. The general principles of law recog- 
nized by civilized nations ; 

4. Subject to the provisions of Article 59 
judicial decisions and the teachings of the 
most highly qualified publicists of the vari- 
ous nations, as subsidiary means for the 
determination of rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the 
power of the Court to decide a case ex 
aequo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 


It is most important that no contro- 
versy of any sort can be determined by 
the Court except with the consent of 
both parties, and that the mere fact of 
ratifying the statute of the Court does 
not give the Court authority to hear 
and decide a single case unless the 
ratifying State has accepted the “Op- 
tional Clause.” Of course any State 
may at any time be indirectly affected 
by an advisory opinion, but this is true 
vhether such State has adhered to the 
Court or not. 


I AVING now reviewed—in a some- 
what sketchy manner to be sure— 

e structure and procedure of the 
Court, let us next see what it has ac- 
‘ually accomplished. In considering this 
record, it may not be out of place to call 
mind the fact that the United States 


t} 
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Supreme Court, at the beginning of its 
wonderful history, met five times over 
a period of two and one-half years, 
without having a single contested case 
before it, while the World Court, in the 
same period, has had so much business 
that it has required four extra sessions, 
and that the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, in existence for 
twenty-two years, has had only eighteen 
cases referred to it all told. 

Space will not permit an elaborate 
review, and the cases decided will be 
summarized as briefly as possible. Thus 
far there have been nine Advisory 
Opinions and three Judgments. 

In the first case the League had asked 
for an Advisory Opinion as to whether 
a certain delegate sent to the Third 
Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference by the government of The 
Netherlands had been chosen in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles. A powerful labor or- 
ganization had protested against the 
way in which this delegate had been 
chosen. The Court unanimously de- 
cided that The Netherlands Government 
had complied with the Treaty. It is 
interesting to observe that the Court 
gave notice of the request for the 
Opinion te Germany and Hungary, and 
admitted to the hearing all governments 
and all international organizations 
which expressed a desire to be heard. 

The League next requested advice as 
to whether the International Labor Or- 
ganization created under the Treaty of 
Versailles was competent to deal with 
international regulation of the condi- 
tions of labor of persons employed in 
agriculture, the French Government 
having denied the competency of this 
body. Again all parties were heard 
who desired to be heard, and this in- 
cluded the British, French, Hungarian, 
and Portugese governments, and a 
number of international labor organi- 
zations, and in its second Advisory 
Opinion the Court answered the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, two judges dis- 
senting. 

In the third case the League, at the 
request of the French Government, 
asked an Advisory Opinion as _ to 
whether the examination of proposals 
for the organization and development 
of agricultural production fell within 
the competence of the International 
Labor Organization. The Court unani- 
mously answered this question in the 
negative. It is interesting to observe 
here that the French judge, Judge 
Weiss, voted against the position of 
the French government. 

The fourth question, while submitted 
as a request for an Advisory Opinion, 
essentially involved an_ international 
dispute of great importance which was 
submitted to the Court after agreement 
of the parties concerned. The dispute 
was between France and Great Britain 
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building.” And three million dollars 
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The Chamber of Commerce caught 
the new spirit and said, “Let’s pro 
gress’ and it went out and raised a 
half million dollars in outright gifts 
for a Program of Progress Fund 


Deaconess Hospital said, “We need five 
hundred thousand dollars for a new build 
ing.” The Community Chest, the Children's 
Hospital, Bethseda Hospital, The Univer- 
sity, Three Churches all needed money 
and more money. 


Eight Million Two Hundred Tho 
lars was given by the people 

to finance these progressive undertakings 
and it all happened in four 
months last year 
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| as to the validity, in an international 
sense, of certain decrees that had been 
issued by the French Government in 
Tunis and in the French zone in Mor- 
occo. The effect of these decrees was 
to require certain British subjects there 
resident to serve in French military 
forces. The British government con- 
tended that the decrees were invalid, 
as exceeding the powers of a protect- 
ing State, and also that they violated 
treaties between the two countries. 
France claimed that the question in- 
volved was one purely of domestic 
jurisdiction, concerning only itself and 
the protected power. The British and 
French governments agreed that the 
Council of the League should submit 
the question to the Court for an Advis- 
ory Opinion, stipulating that if the 
Court should hold that the matter was 
not exclusively domestic, they would 
then submit the whole dispute for final 
judicial or arbitral decision on the 
merits. The Court held that the dis- 
pute in question involved both the in- 
terpretation of treaties and the ascer- 
tainment and application of principles 
of international law, and that it was 
not by international law a matter 
solely of domestic jurisdiction. The 
opinion of the Court was unanimous, 
and it is interesting to observe that in 
this case also Judge Weiss voted 
against the position taken by the 
French government. It is also most 
important that almost immediately 
after the Advisory Opinion was handed 
down the two governments reached an 
| agreement between themselves settling 
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under personal supervision, will | 


the entire controversy. As Professor 
Hudson has pithily stated, the Advisory 
| Opinion “enabled anybody who might 
have taken too strong a position to save 
his face in the matter.” 


‘THE fifth matter was one of prime 

importance. A serious dispute had 
arisen between Finland and Russia as 
to certain provisions of a treaty be- 
tween their nations. Both countries 
acknowledged the legal existence of the 
treaty, but differed as to its interpre- 
tation and legal effect. The Council of 
the League adopted a resolution sug- 
gesting that some State in diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet government 
should lend its good offices to the par- 
ties to the dispute. The Esthonian 
government thereupon invited the 
Soviet government to submit the ques- 
tion to the Council. The Soviet gov- 
ernment declined the request. The 
Council then asked the Court for an 
Advisory Opinion. The Soviet govern- 
ment refused to take any part in the 
proceedings, repudiating the claim of 
| the League to intervene and declaring 





Iho any attempt on the part of any 


power to apply to Russia the Articles 
|| of the Covenant relating to disputes 


| | between one of its members and a non- 
| participating State would be regarded 


by the Russian government 
of hostility. When the repres, 
of Finland appeared before + 
the Court stated that it woul 
to have their views as to it 
tence to give an Advisory 
upon the merits of an internati: 
pute which one of the parties 
agreed to submit to the Court 
diction. 

After full deliberation, th: 
announced the conclusion that 
not give such an opinion. T! 
stated that the fact that it was 
quested to decide a dispute, but to giy, 
an Advisory Opinion, did not essential}, 
modify the fact that, in the absence of 
appearance and argument, it \ 


expedient that the Court should pro - 
to a decision; since the point could only 
be decided by investigation into th 


facts underlying the case; since ans 

ing the question would be substantiall; 
equivalent to deciding the dispute, ay 
since the Court would not, even in giy 
ing Advisory Opinions, depart from thé 
essential rules guiding its activity a 
a Court. 


Netherlands, Great Britain, the Unite 


States, Japan, Italy, Switzerland, and 


The opinion was rendered 
by a vote of seven to four, the majority 
including the representatives of The 


China, and the minority consisting of 


the judges from France, 
Cuba, and Spain. 


the League, will enforce the League’ 


Denmark, 
This decision should 
most certainly dispel any apprehension 
that the Court, as the mere creature of 


organic law—the Covenant—above al! 


other law, without regard to the right 
under international law of 
which are not members of the Leagu 


HE sixth case is important as lead 
ing to the first Judgment rendered 


nations 


The case concerned rights in the Kie! 


Canal, and arose out of a dispute | 


tween France, Great Britain, Italy, an 


Japan on the one hand, and Germany 


on the other, though Poland was al 
lowed to intervene as an 


charter, with munitions shipped by 
Polish military 


nitions to the Polish army during t 
war between Poland and Russia, 


denied access by Germany to the Kiel 


Canal. Germany claimed that in deny 
ing such access she was merely 


tempting to enforce her obligations as 
a neutral in a war between two other 
government 


powers. The German 
availed itself of its right, under ‘ 


statute, to name a national judge, and 


appointed Dr. Walther Schucking. | 
Court, therefore, consisted of twe! 
judges. The Court held that under * 


Versailles treaty the canal had ceas*! 
to be an internal and national water 
way, and had become an internation! 


waterway, affording access to the B 


pe 


interested 
party. A British ship, under a Frenc! 


representative, and 
bound for Danzig to trans-ship the mu 




















1995 1929 


1e vessels of commerce and of 

all nations, subject only to the 

yn that the vessels must belong 

ns at peace with Germany. The 

of the Court was concurred in 

e judges, though the Swiss, the 

and the German judges filed 

It is stated by Professor 

n that the judgment in this case 

een well received among German 

rs, and that the German govern- 

has taken steps toward the pay- 

of the judgment, which was given 

ne hundred and forty thousand 

for demurrage, deviation, and 

Professor Hudson also says that 

German legal periodicals have ex- 

ed no dissatisfaction with the 
ement given. 


‘HE seventh question related to the 
idministration of the treaty for the 
otection of racial, religious, and 
guistic minorities in Poland. 
yme time prior to the World War, and 
ing the War, large numbers of Ger- 

ns had been sent into Poland in 
order to Prussianize the country. Some 
f these colonists had not formally com- 


pleted their titles to the lands at the | 


time of the Armistice, although some of 

em had been there as long as twenty 
years, and in a number of cases the 
Certificates of Completion given by the 
German government had been issued 
the Armistice. These colonists 
that when the Poles took 


after 
supposed 


For | 


over the government they were entirely | 


safe in their titles as only the formal 
Certificates had been lacking, but the 
Polish government took the position 


that everything done by the German | 


government after the Armistice, in this | 


respect, was illegal, and began evicting | 


these Prussian colonists. The German 
League in Poland appealed to the 
League of Nations, and the Council 


asked the Court for an Advisory Opin- | 


ion as to the meaning of the treaty. 
The Court heard arguments from the 
Germans, from the Poles, and from 
various other governments that asked 
to be heard, and unanimously advised 
that the matter in question fell within 
the competence of the Court under the 
Treaty of Versailles and that certain 
of the measures adopted by the Polish 
government were not in conformity 
with its international obligations. Two 
things are important to observe in con- 
nection with this decision. The first 
s, that the decision was in favor of 
Germany as against Poland—certainly 
not a decision we would have expected 
ad the Court been in any sense a mere 
creature of the League—and second, 
that the Polish government at once ac- 


‘epted the decision, discontinued the | 


eviction proceedings, and immediately 
egan to compensate the colonists al- 
eady evicted. 

The eighth question related to the 
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acquisition of Polish nationality by 
some of the Germanic peoples living in 
Poland. One of the so-called “minori- 
ties treaties” that persons 
born in the territory in question whose 
parents had been habitually resident 
there, should ipso facto be citizens of 
Poland. Poland claimed that this meant 
only persons whose parents were resi- 
dent in the territory both at the date 
of their birth and at the date of the 
coming into force of the treaty; that 


provided 


is, if a person of Germanic blood was 
living in the territory born of parents 
living in the territory at the time of 
his birth, but who had died before the 
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treaty into force, he was not a 


Polish citizen. 


came 
In its seventh 
Court 


advisory 
Opinion the unanimously held 
that the position of the Polish govern 
ment was untenable. 

The ninth question involved a bound 
ary 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


Poland and 


fundamental 


bet ween 
The 


question was whether or not a decisio1 


dispute 


reached by the Conference of Ambassa 


dors in Paris in 1920 was to be taken 
as a definitive decision or not. That 
decision had been followed by long 


negotiations which had become exceed 
ingly The 


Court, by a 
unanimous decision, advised that the 


complicated. 
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| frontier had been definitely settled in 


1920, and that the decision had not been 

modified by subsequent negotiations. 
The tenth question before the Court 

led to its second judgment and involved 


| a dispute between the British govern- 


ment and the Greek government arising 
out of a refusal on the part of the gov- 
ernment of Palestine, and consequently 
also on the part of the British govern- 
ment, to recognize to their full extent 
concessions claimed to have 


ernment by a Greek subject permitting 


| him to construct certain public works, 
| including an electric tramway system, 


an electric light and power system, 
and a water system, in Palestine. The 
Greek government had taken up the 
claims on behalf of its subject, con- 
tended that the dispute had thereby be- 
come an international question, and 
that in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 26 of the Mandate for Pal- 
estine the controversy should be sub- 
mitted to the International Court. 


‘THE British government objected to 
the jurisdiction of the Court, on the 
grounds that the case was not properly 
an international dispute, that it was not 
one which could not be settled by nego- 
tiations, and therefore did not come 
within the jurisdiction of the Court un- 
der the proper interpretation and appli- 
cation of the Mandate; and further, 
that a later treaty had superseded the 
provisions of the Mandate in this re- 
spect, and contained no provision giv- 
ing jurisdiction to the Court. The con- 
cessions in question were divided into 
two classes, and by a divided Court the 
objection to the jurisdiction was sus- 
tained in so far as it related to one 
group and dismissed in so far as it re- 
lated to the other. The matters as to 
which the Court took jurisdiction were 
reserved for judgment on the merits. 
Judges Finlay, Moore, de Bustamante, 
Oda, and Pessoa dissenting and deliv- 
ering separate opinions. The most im- 
portant contention of the dissenting 
judges was that there was no interna- 
tional question involved merely by rea- 
son of the fact that the Greek govern- 
ment had taken up the claim of its sub- 
ject, although it was conceded that 
cases having their origin in private dis- 
putes may, in certain instances, become 
international in character. 

While the decision of the Court on 
this point is startling, and will un- 
doubtedly strike many American law- 
yers as unfortunate, it is probably no 
more startling than it was to Amerr- 
cans of a century ago to find the United 
States Supreme Court, in the case of 
Chisholm vs. Georgia, taking jurisdic- 
tion under the United States Constitu- 
tion in a suit brought by an individual 
against a State. At any rate, we prob- 


ably shall not see England passing any. 


such law as was passed by the House of 


Ap 


Representatives in Georgia, 

that any person executing an 
issued by the Court in this ca 
be guilty of felony and sh 
death, without benefit of clerg, by ), 
ing hanged.” If the jurisdic: y «4. 
sumed by the Court in this cas: shou), 
be thought unwise by the natio f the 
world, as it is not unlikely, ii alk 
gether probable that either th 

of the Court will be amended, 

the United States Constitutio: 
amended after the Chisholm , 01 
else that the various nations \)]], by 
appropriate reservations and 

tions, refuse to submit furthe 
tions of this character to the 


eclara 
ques 


Court. 


The ninth Advisory Opinion involve; 
a long standing boundary dispute be 
tween Albania and Servia, the Court 


unanimously holding that the decision 
of the Conference of Ambassadors, to 
which the question had been referred 
pursuant to stipulation made at the 
time Albania was admitted to the 
League, had been final and that the 
question could not be reopened. 

The last question before the Court, 
leading to its third Judgment, involved 
the interpretation of certain provisions 
of the treaty of peace between Bul- 
garia and Greece, and is of no general 
interest except that the case, by agree- 
ment of the parties, was summarily de- 
termined by a Chamber of three judges. 

After this review, it would seem that 
we are fully warranted in the conclu- 
sion that here at last is a real Interna- 
tional Court, worthy of the confidence 
of the civilized world and measuring up 
to all that the word “Court” should im- 
ply. When we find a French judge 
twice deciding against the contentions 
of his own country; when we find a deci- 
sion in favor of German residents in 
Poland—in a land controversy with the 
Polish government; when we find the 
German government, itself not a mem- 
ber of the League, submitting without 
question to the jurisdiction of the 
Court; when we find the Court refusing 
to give an Advisory Opinion to the 
League of Nations because Russia, 
whose interests are involved, refuses 
to appear and be heard; we may fairly 
conclude that here is an actual court of 
impartiality, integrity, and ability pro- 
ceeding upon sound judicial principles, 
which has well earned and which thor 
oughly deserves the confidence of the 
nations of the world. 

As Secretary Hughes put the matter 
to President Harding: “It has at |as 
been found feasible to establish upon 4 
sound basis, a Permanent Internationa! 
Court of the highest distinction, and to 
invest it with a jurisdiction which con 
forms to American principles and prac- 
tice.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—tThis is the 
series of two articles by Rotarian Steele o 
World Court. The second article will app« 
the May Number. 
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